La’s  face 


the  Facts 


ADVERTISING  can  make  people 
y~\  ’iJDant  a  ’product— but  it  cannot 
make  them  like  it  after  they  get  it  home. 
Advertising  can  send  people  to  the 
grocery  stores — but,  once  they  are  disap¬ 
pointed,  it  cannot  make  them  buy  again. 
Advertising  can  create  new  customers — 
but,  only  a  good  product  can  keep  them  sold. 

The  campaign  for  canned  foods  now 
appearing  in  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  gives  every  promise  of  creating 
new  business  and  moving  canned  foods 
now.  Hut  let’s  face  the  facts — it  will  not 


be  the  success  it  can  be,  unless  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  backed  up  by  quality  all 
along  the  line. 

It  is  vital  that  you  impress  upon  your 
distributors  the  need  for  buying  and 
selling  quality  canned  foods — and  no 
other  kind.  This  campaign  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  building  a  canned  foods  busi¬ 
ness — not  for  tearing  down.  This  is  no 
time  for  cleaning  out  off-grade  goods. 
This  is  a  time  for  selling  only  what  the 
advertising  is  featuring — canned  foods 
of  quality — the  only  kind  that  repeats. 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 


manufactuoe«S  or 

TIN  CANS 

\CAPACiTY600  million  CANS  P€«  YEAR 
MAIN  orricc 

"  BALTIMORE  MD  -- 


CAN  LABELS 


BOX  LABELS 


SHOW  CARC 


PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING 


for  the  Conner 


** Color  Printing  Headquarters** 


THE  EXITED  STATES  PRIXTIXG 
&  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

302  Beech  St.  202  N.  3rd  St.  102  Cross  St. 


The  canner  must  step  out  and  do  a  little  hollering  these  days. 
It  isn’t  enough  to  produce  the  goods — you  must  furnish 
practical  sales  helps  for  your  retailers.  You  must  advertise 
in  a  practical  way. 

“U  S”  can  make  practical — and  economical — sales 
helps  for  you — can  labels  that  have  colorful  atten¬ 
tion  value — box  labels  that  advertise  your  goods 
while  in  transit — show  cards  that  retailers  will 
gladly  use  because  they  help  sell  goods. 

Write  “U  S”  for  samples  today. 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  tt7  doumx-kamer 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  SI  ROTARy  IKXMIl^^akaER 


NO.  1t1  DOURLE.-SEAMER 
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Judge  Syrupers- 

(or  Liquid  Fillers) 

Are  now  made  to  handle — 

Model  Concentrated  Syrup  and  water  added. 

Using  the  Cutler  Method  and .  Judge 
System.  Giving  desired  Cut-out  for 
Fruits.  Saving  waste  and  time. 

Model  **B**  Same  as  above,  but  with  V’^ACUUM  at¬ 
tachments  for  drawing  a  vacuum  in  the 
can  and  then  filling  with  concentrated 
syrup  and  adding  water  to  fill  cans  before 
entering  Vacuum  Double  Seamer. 
Exhausting  by  heat  eliminated. 

Model  **C**  Drawing  a  Vacuum  -  filling  with  Straight 
Syrup  -  using  Displacement  Valves; 
then  thru  Vacuum  Double  Seamer. 
Eliminating  exhausting  by  heat. 

Model  *‘D**  Judge  System  for  filling  cans  with  a 
measured  amount  of  liquid  -  every  can 
getting  the  same  amount. 


Model 


Judge  System  -  with  Displacement  Valves 

-  filling  cans  to  within  a  predetermined 
distance  from  top  -  or  “Head  Space” 

-  after  cans  are  partially  filled  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc. 


*‘GENERAL  This  machine  fills  cans  with  Water, 
UTILITY’*  Brine,- Syrups,  Tomato  and  Kraut  Juice, 
FILLER  Puree  or  other  Free  flowing  liquids. 

Tips  cans  to  give  desired  “Head 
Space’  ’ . 

Runs  hot  or  cold  liquid  -  handles  all 
sizes  of  cans.  Every  can  full.  Stops 
when  exhaust  box  or  double  seamer 
stops.  Overflow  is  returned  to  bowl. 
No  waste.  Operates  over  any  conveyor, 
chain,  cable,  belt  or  disc.  Compact. 
Low  Priced.  Fool  Proof. 

All  Judge  Machines  are  built  for  any 
desired  capacity  of  cans  per  minute. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 


P.  O.  Box  238 


Alameda,  Calif. 


A  Saving  in  Cost 
amounting  to 
$8,836,817.09 

has  been  returned  to  canners  who 
have  been  carrying  their  fire  insur¬ 
ance  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


AUTOMATIC  »  »  » 

SELF  CLEANING. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


ERLmnUPMAN 


SCANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  »JCimtplete  Canning  PUaat' 
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. .  O)ivision  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

Packers  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualilij  Canned  fjoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Comnnission 

Gunned  G’oo^s  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CANNED 


BULLETIN 


CAHNED  FOODS  CAMPAIGN  STARTS  IN 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  69  LEADING  CITIES 


COMMITTEE  ANNOUNCES 
NEW  MERCHANDISING 
SERVICE 


Merchandising  Division 
established  to  help 
move  goods  now 


CANNERS,  BROKERS  AND 
DISTRIBUTORS  URGED 
TO  CORRESPOND 


“The  National  Canners  Association  cam¬ 
paign  is  a  model  for  planned  cooperation” — 
says  Printer's  Ink,  the  well  known  adver¬ 
tising  publication,  in  a  recent  article.  Seldom, 
if  ever  before,  has  an  association  campaign 
been  so  well  planned  and  a  merchandising 
program  been  so  complete. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Pelham, 
a  Merchandising  Division  of  the  Canners  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  has  been  established  at 
49  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  division  is  to  supply  retailers, 
wholesalers,  brokers  and  canners  with  helpful 
and  profitable  merchandising  and  selling  ideas 
that  will  move  their  canned  foods. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  supplying 
all  trade  factors  with  monthly  merchandising 
manuals,  showing  how  to  capitalize  the  four 
or  five  current  advertisements  of  each  month. 
These  are  being  sent  well  in  advance,  giving 
plenty  of  time  for  each  trade  factor  to  put 
the  ideas  to  work. 

Every  canner,  broker  and  distributor  is 
urged  to  write  the  Merchandising  Division 
concerning  his  needs,  plans,  and — equally  im¬ 
portant — his  results.  Cooperation, , exchange 
of  ideas,  will  sell  canned  foods. 


CAMPAIGN  REACHES 
LEADING  CANNED 
FOODS  MARKET 


Over  60%  of  canned  foods 
sales  made  in  these 
69  trading  areas 


To  the  list  of  52  cities  originally  selected  to 
receive  the  advertising  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  the  Canners  Advertising 
Committee  has  authorized  the  addition  of  17 
more— making  a  total  of  69  important  markets. 
With  the  leading  newspapers  in  these  markets, 
the  campaign  is  being  read  by  over  10,000,000 
families  every  week,  or,  averaging  four  to 
a  family,  directly  or  indirectly  influencing 
40,000,000  people. 

In  the  69  leading  markets  are  approxi¬ 
mately  70%  of  the  nation’s  retail  grocery 
outlets.  Here,  conservative  estimates  show, 
over  60%  of  all  canned  foods  are  bought 
and  consumed. 


Map  shows  areas  where  campaign 
is  now  appearing 


Lists  naming  all  cities  in  which  the 
campaign  is  running  and  newspapers  being 
used  have  been  sent  to  all  canners,  brokers, 
wholesalers,  and  retail  associations  and  groups 
in  cities  where  the  advertising  appears. 


Advertising  seen  by 
millions  every 
week 


EDUCATES  AS  MUCH  AS 
EVER— SELLS  MORE 
THAN  EVER 


During  the  week  of  February  15th, 
over  10,000,000  families  opened  their 
favorite  newspapers  and  found  a  page  of 
canned  foods  advertising.  The  center 
half  of  the  page — 4  columns  wide,  depth 
of  page — was  the  advertising  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  educating 
women  on  the  quality,  safety,  economy, 
healthfulness,  convenience  and  variety  of 
canned  foods.  The  rest  of  the  page  was 
advertising  of  retailers,  wholesalers  and 
canners  featuring  their  stores  or  brands. 

It  was  the  first  [advertisement  of  the 
new  National  Canners  Association  cam¬ 
paign  for  1932 — one  that  may  prove  to  be 
“the  most  effective  plan  ever  offered  the 
canning  industry  and  the  grocery  trade 
for  educating  women  and  moving  canned 
foods.” 

For  twelve  consecutive  weeks  this  ad¬ 
vertising  will  continue — a  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  for  canned  foods,  appearing  once 
every  week  until  about  the  middle  of  May. 

With  the  National  Canners  Association 
taking  half  the  page  and  selling  women  the 
idea  of  canned  foods,  all  tie-in  advertising 
of  retailers,  wholesalers  and  canners  will 
benefit  greatly.  The  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  advertisement  makes  women  wa^U 
canned  foods — sends  them  to  the  stores 
to  buy. 

The  campaign  offers  every  trade  factor  a 
practical  opportunity  to  tie  up  directly  with 
the  Association’s  advertising — and  sell  more 
canned  foods. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 
TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -  -  -  .  $3.00 

Canada  ...  -  $6.50 

Foreign  ....  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 
each  ....  .10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application.- 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communication  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

AMSTRINGING  THE  MANUFACTURER— Can- 
ners  who  are  awake  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  have  been  much  excited  this 
past  week  over  the  proposed  Manufacturers’  sales  tax, 
as  they  might  well  be;  and  protests,  we  understand, 
have  been  tiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association 
against  any  such  measure,  or  rather  we  should  say 
against  having  it  apply  to  canners,  as  the  original  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  canned  foods  which  would  be  taxed.  We 
have  been  requested  to  warn  canners  that  if  this  tax 
is  passed  as  now  proposed,  that  every  canner  must  add 
this  tax  to  every  bill  rendered  for  goods  sold.  It  can¬ 
not  be  added  to  costs  because  that  merely  increases 
the  amount  of  the  bill  and  hence  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  foods  are  to  be 
exempted  from  such  tax,  but  that  canned  foods  will 
not  be  exempted.  That  would  be  crass  discrimination. 
Of  course,  they  will  exempt  the  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  because  that  would  seem,  to  them,  to  be  playing 
to  the  farmers  whose  votes  are  so  badly  needed  this  fall. 

The  canners  cannot  stand  this  tax  of  2l^%,  for  in 
fact  that  is  a  higher  net  than  most  canners  make  in 
normal  times.  On  a  business  of  $300,000  per  year  the 
amount  of  such  tax  would  be  $6,750.  That  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  the  tax  really  means.  Take 
that  amount  from  your  profits  and  you  will  find  that 
the  tax  confiscates  your  business.  So  it  has  to  be 
handed  on  to  the  buyer,  and  in  turn  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  If  these  solons  were  even  mediocre  business 
men  they  would  see  that  right  there  is  where  the 
whole  scheme  will  fail.  Let  them  ask  any  man  trying 
to  sell  anything  today — and  it  will  continue  so  during 
the  balance  of  this  year,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  is  a  Presidential  election  year — and  they  will 
be  told  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  any  sale  through, 
even  when  the  prices  are  at  or  below  known  cost  of 
production.  Everj''  penny  added  to  that  price  makes 
this  resistance  the  more  stubborn.  It  will  slow  down 
business.  And  if  they  attempt  to  make  the  manu¬ 
facturers  pay  this  tax,  they  will  find  it  the  finest 
weapon  they  could  have  selected  to  kill  all  business 


and  to  bring  this  panic  to  a  complete  success  in  the 
cessation  of  every  line  of  industry  or  eandavor. 

Can’t  they  see  that  if  they  expect  to  put  an  end  to 
this  depression  they  must  do  something  that  will  open 
up  the  factories,  put  the  workers  back  at  work — set 
production  in  motion  again?  It  is  by  production,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  farmers,  that  money  is  made  and  set 
into  circulation ;  and  that  must  first  happen  before  any 
of  the  so-called  middle  men  can  possibly  get  busy. 
These  middle  men  include  all  after  the  producers:  the 
railroads,  the  bankers,  the  insurance  men,  not  just  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 

The  keystone  of  our  industrial  life  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  miner  may  produce  some  coal  to  keep  him¬ 
self  and  family  warm ;  the  farmer  may  raise  some  food 
crops  to  feed  himself,  but  both  of  them  need  the  mills 
and  the  factories — the  manufacturers — to  permit  their 
operations  to  assume  sizeable  condition  and  afforo 
labor  to  more  than  just  the  immediate  family.  With 
the  increase  of  those  mills  and  factories,  taking  the 
increased  production  of  the  mines  and  lands,  the 
finished  goods  go  out  into  the  world,  the  value  (repre¬ 
sented  by  money)  is  created,  and  every  other  line  of 
industry  quickens,  grows  and  thrives;  money  changes 
hands  and  we  have  what  we  call  prosperity.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  must  be  encouraged,  not  hamstrung. 

If  a  sales  tax  must  be  imposed,  let  it  be  put  upon 
the  retail  sales,  where  it  properly  belongs,  if  it  belongs 
at  all,  and  where  it  takes  in  every  preceeding  operation, 
but  above  all,  where  the  buyer  is  a  free  agent,  buying 
and  paying  the  tax  if  he  wants  the  product  or  thing,  or 
leaving  it  as  he  chooses.  There  would  be  no  compul¬ 
sion  about  such  a  tax,  and  it  would  not  come  harder 
upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich,  especially  if  foods 
and  necessaries  were  eliminated  from  the  tax.  The 
masses  would  pay  a  greater  amount  of  the  tax,  possibly, 
because  they  are  the  masses,  but  the  rich  would  pay 
proportionately  with  them.  In  fact,  they  would  pay 
more  because  it  would  mainly  be  the  luxuries  that 
would  be  taxed,  and  it  is  the  rich  who  would  buy  these. 

But  better  than  all  else :  Instead  of  a  manufacturers 
sales  tax,  which  will  further  slow  down  business,  re- 
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duce  wages  and  add  to  unemployment,  why  not  tax 
those  who  have  profited  most  and  handsomely  during 
the  past  twelve  years,  the  soft  drink  makers  ?  Let  the 
mantel  of  the  liquor  tax  fall  on  its  successor,  near  beers 
and  other  soft  drinks.  And  make  it  steep  enough  to 
equal  the  lost  liquor  tax  income.  Ginger  Ale  and  Coca 
Cola  ought  to  equal  the  old  return  from  beer  and  liquor. 

A  TLANTIC  CITY  NEXT — The  time  is  coming  close 
when  the  place  for  next  year’s  convention  will  be 
considered  and  acted  upon.  That  seems  like  a  far 
cry  now,  but  the  decision  must  be  made  early,  and  in  all 
probability  it  will  be. 

The  demand  for  a  change  from  Chicago  was  so  strong 
and  all  evident,  at  the  last  Convention,  that  another 
city  must  be  selected  for  1933,  and  if  a  vote  had  been 
taken  at  Chicago  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  pretty 
nearly  unanimous  for  Atlantic  City  as  the  next  Con¬ 
vention  City.  All  during  the  Convention  week  men, 
from  every  section,  asked  us  if  the  next  Convention 
would  not  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  and  many  of  them 
urged  us  to  use  our  efforts  to  have  it  go  there.  We  had 
to  reply,  of  course,  that  the  three  Presidents  had  the 
selection,  but  that  we  felt  that  they  all  sensed  the 
strong  drift  for  the  seaside  City,  and  undoubtedly  they 
would  make  it  their  selection. 

So  many  canners  said :  you  know  this  is  our  vacation 
time  and  we  want  something  more  than  these  blank 
walls  to  look  at;  that  neither  New  York  City  or  Chicago 
is  the  kind  of  a  place  for  a  vacation  and  one  of  the 
most  often  expressed  thoughts  was  that  Atlantic  City 
has  a  wonderful  exhibition  hall,  which  will  accomodate 
both  machinery  exhibit  (and  all  on  one  level)  and  the 
meetings,  and  “that  one  will  have  to  get  outside  every 
day  and  get  some  air  and  sunshine.” 

So  far  as  the  machinery  and  supply  men  are  con¬ 
cerned  they  are  set  upon  Atlantic  City,  because  the 
expeses,  as  well  as  the  accomodations  at  the  big  Audi¬ 
torium  there  are  both  very  much  more  attractive  than 
they  have  had  at  Chicago.  The  Big  Show  was  hampered 
in  having  to  divide  itself  into  two  or  three  parts,  one 
downstairs  and  the  other  upstairs,  and  labor  conditions 
and  charges  were  just  about  unbearable.  They  will  be 
free  of  these  at  Atlantic  City. 

As  for  hotel  accomodations,  of  course,  they  can  be 
had  there  in  abundance  at  any  price  to  fit  any  purse, 
and  close  by  to  the  machinery  show  and  all  meetings  of 
the  Convention.  When  we  held  our  last  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City  this  big  auditorium  was  just  being  built; 
and  now  with  it  at  our  disposal,  for  both  meetings  and 
the  big  Show,  things  will  be  very  much  more  satis¬ 
factory,  and  we  are  told,  very  much  cheaper.  Atlantic 
City  is  not  expensive  for  the  visitor,  unless  he  wants  to 
make  it  so. 

And  then  it  is  about  time  that  we  had  another  real 
gathering  of  the  industry,  from  every  section  and  all 
of  them.  There  were  a  lot  of  Californians  at  the  last 
Chicago  Convention,  but  all  of  them  went  on  to  New 
York  Clity  before  returning  home;  so  Atlantic  City  will 
serve  them  just  as  well.  But  there  were  just  17  can¬ 
ners  from  the  Tri-States,  including  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  tidewater  Virginia,  at  Chicago  this  year. 
That  hardly  makes  a  “National”  convention. 

In  all  of  this  there  is  no  disparagement  intended  to¬ 
wards  Chicago,  but  especially  as  to  the  Hotel  Stevens. 
The  Stevens  is  simply  a  marvelous  hotel,  uniquely  suit¬ 
able  for  large  conventions,  and  it  took  care  of  every 
one  of  the  Conventions  in  magnificent  style.  The  City 
of  Chicago,  of  course,  is  so  huge  that  even  when  one  of 
our  Conventions  assembled  7,000,  Chicago  hardly  knew 


they  were  there;  not  that  the  City  authorities  were 
inattentive  or  neglectful,  but  it  is  a  mere  coincidence 
to  have  that  many  visitors  on  any  day,  much  less  a 
week. 

So  it  looks  quite  certain  that  you  may  lay  your  plans 
for  visiting  “the  playground  of  the  world,”  Atlantic 
City  next  January. 

A  BARGAIN  COLUMN — It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  establish  a  special  bargain  column,  where 
offerings  of  canned  foods  may  be  made,  and 
which  buyers  will  learn  to  watch  and  act  upon.  And 
the  suggestion  came  from  canners,  not  from  buyers  or 
brokers. 

Under  existing  conditions  this  might  easily  be  very 
helpful.  Buyers  everywhere  are  waiting  and  watching 
and  they  would  follow  these  offerings.  If  the  canner 
will  make  an  honest  statement  of  the  quality,  number 
of  cases  and  where  located,  so  as  to  indicate  freight 
costs,  and  whether  offered  f.  o.  b.  or  delivered,  he  may 
be  able  to  get  a  sale  for  the  goods  without  unduely 
cutting  prices,  if  he  cuts  at  all.  The  leading  wholesale 
grocers,  and  especially  the  chain  store  buyers,  follow 
each  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  carefully,  so  you  would 
have  a  pretty  good  audience.  And  the  cost  would  be 
trifling — up  to  one  inch,  one  month  only  $5. 

We  have  been  asked  to  make  the  suggestion,  and  now 
you  have  it. 

- 4i - 

BILL  MODIFIES  DEFINITION  OF  DEALER  IN 
CANNED  GOODS 

The  Senate  March  2  passed  a  bill  (S.  2827)  which 
modifies  the  term  “dealer”  under  the  Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities  Act,  1930.  The  definition  of  the 
term  dealer  is  changed  by  incorporating  in  the  amended 
section  the  following: 

“No  person  buying  any  such  commodity  for  canning 
and/or  processing  within  the  State  where  grown  shall 
be  considered  a  ‘dealer,’  whether  or  not  the  canned  or 
processed  product  is  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. — The  U.  S.  Daily,  March  4. 

- « - 

MAURICE  SIEGEL  TALKS  TO  OFFICIALS 

AURICE  SIEGEL,  of  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  food 
chemists  of  Baltimore,  addressed  by  invitation. 
The  Association  of  Food  and  Drug  Officials  of 
the  Southeastern  States  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23rd.  The  subject  of  his  talk  was,  “Types  of  Food 
Spoilage  and  Probable  Causes.” 

We  learn  that  his  address  was  well  received  and  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  resulted. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 
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New  Pea  Varieties  For  Canning 

An  Address  by  C.  B.  Sayre,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York, 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Pea  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  Convention  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Wednesday  morning,  January  26,  1932, 


ON  account  of  the  increasing  competition  from 
fresh  peas,  an  investigation  was  started  at  the 
New  \orK  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  to  try 
to  find  improved  varieties  for  canning  which  might 
compete  more  successfully  with  the  fresh  peas.  Al¬ 
though  formerly  fresh  peas  were  only  on  the  market 
when  supplied  by  the  local  gardeners  in  summer,  so- 
called  fresh  peas  are  now  on  the  market  through  most 
of  the  year.  These  peas  are  shipped  to  market  in  the 
winter  from  Mexico,  Southern  California,  Florida,  and 
Texas  and  in  the  spring  from  Northern  California,  the 
Carolinas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  from  Northern  New  York,  Colorado,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Oregon,  and  again  in  the  fall  from  California. 
When  served  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant,  fresh  peas  are 
generally  identified  by  their  bright  green  color  and 
large  size.  The  bright  green  color  is  the  result  of 
adding  baking  soda  to  the  water  when  the  peas  are 
cooked.  Canners  are  not  permitted  to  add  baking  soda 
in  processing  peas,  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall  discuss 
later.  The  result  is  that  the  canned  peas  lack  the 
highly  desirable  bright  green  color. 

A  few  years  ago  the  market  preference  in  canned 
peas  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  small  sizes.  It  was 
generally  assumed  that  small  sizes  were  the  younger, 
more  tender,  higher  quality  peas.  The  fallacy  of  this 
belief  was  shown  when  seedsmen  introduced  and  can¬ 
ners  packed  such  tough,  poor  quality  varieties  as 
Rogers  Winner,  Rice’s  330  and  others  having  small 
size  but  nothing  else  to  recommend  them  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  While  canners  were  tending  to  follow  the  false 
lead  of  small  size  even  at  the  expense  of  quality,  the 
trend  of  varieties  for  market  gardening  was  toward 
podded  and  larger  seeded  peas  of  high  quailty.  As  a 
result  it  appears  that  the  prejudice  against  large  sizes 
is  disappearing  and  that  the  market  preference  will 
tend  toward  large  seeded  varieties.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this.  First,  the  housewife  now  knows  from 
experience  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  high  quailty  in 
the  large  sizes  and  that  mere  small  size  does  not  mean 
more  tender  peas.  Second,  market  gardeners  prefer 
the  large  podded  varieties  because  they  are  easier  to 
pick  and  cost  less  to  produce.  Consequently  this  type 
will  continue  on  the  fresh  markets.  Third,  housewives 
and  also  restaurants  prefer  the  large-podded,  large- 
seeded  varieties  for  hand  shelling  because  they  are 
quicker  and  easier  to  shell  and  this  preference  is  likely 
to  continue.  For  these  reasons  an  effort  has  been  made 
in  this  investigation  to  try  to  find  large-seeded,  high- 
quality  varieties  of  peas  for  canning  that  would  have 
a  brighter  green  when  processed. 

These  tests  were  begun  in  1929  and  were  continued 
on  a  larger  scale  in  1930  and  1931,  All  varieties  have 
been  grown,  harvested  and  vined  under  field  conditions 
and  canned  by  commercial  methods.  In  the  commercial 
canning  tests  of  each  variety  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Geneva  Preserving  Company  and  the  Research  Division 
of  the  A’^erican  Can  Company,  whose  most  generous 
co-operation  and  support  made  these  tests  possible. 
All  of  the  varieties  were  canned  under  uniform  pro¬ 


cessing  conditions,  wiiich  were  controlled  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  so  that  any  diff  erences  in  quality  in  the  can  are 
due  to  inherent  differences  in  the  varieties.  The  Geneva 
Preserving  Company’s  field  men  watched  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  peas  and  ordered  them  harvested  at  the 
right  stage  of  maturity  for  canning,  and  the  canning 
was  done  in  the  factory  of  the  Geneva  Preserving 
Company. 

In  1929  only  four  varieties  were  included  in  this 
test,  namely  Onward,  Thomas  Laxton,  Laxton’s  Prog¬ 
ress,  and  Dwarf  Telephone,  or  Daisy.  The  last  variety 
was  included  because  there  was  some  question  at  that 
time  as  to  whether  or  not  peas  could  be  labelled  “Tele- 
pone”  unless  they  were  actually  Telephone  variety. 
This  variety  being  called  Dwarf  Telephone  would  of 
course  comply  with  all  the  legal  requirements.  The 
Telephone  peas  generally  known  as  the  Telephone  type 
are  tall  growing,  large-podded  and  large  seeded,  but 
the  Dwarf  Telephone  is  only  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  tail  and  well  adapted  to  canning  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  yield  of  this  variety  was  very  disappointing. 
The  outstanding  variety  in  the  1929  test  was  the  On¬ 
ward,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Jerome  B.  Rice 
Seed  Company.  This  variety  was  of  excellent  fiavor, 
but  its  distinctive  feature  was  its  darker  green  color, 
which  made  it  appear  more  like  the  fresh  peas  than 
any  other  variety  so  far  tested.  The  Onward  is  about 
four  to  six  days  later  than  Perfection,  about  2i/^  feet 
tall,  very  large  seeded,  and  unusually  dark  green  in 
color  when  canned. 

In  1930  twenty-one  varieties  were  included  in  this 
test,  many  of  them  being  large  seeded  English  varieties 
noted  for  deep  green  color.  The  list  included  the  follow¬ 
ing:  World’s  Record,  Thomas  Laxton,  Laxton’s  Prog¬ 
ress,  Sutton’s  Ideal,  Fenland  Wonder,  Meteor,  Aviator, 
Hundredfold,  Sutton’s  Excelsior,  Green  Mantle,  Little 
Marvel,  Lincoln,  No.  60,  Alderman,  Onward,  Ever- 
bearing,  Dwarf  Telephone,  Lord  Chancellor,  Admiral 
Beatty,  Potlatch,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  these  twenty- 
one  varieties  only  four  were  particularly  noteworthy 
from  a  canning  standpoint.  The  Admiral  Beatty  variety 
outyielded  all  others  by  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  peas 
were  very  large,  somewhat  mealy,  and  only  fair  in 
quality.  It  is  a  late  variety,  being  about  six  to  eight 
days  later  than  Perfection. 

Two  of  the  long  established  market  garden  varieties 
produced  a  very  tender,  fine  flavored,  high  quality 
canned  product.  These  varieties  were  Thomas  Laxton 
and  Alderman.  They  are  both  midseason  varieties, 
about  three  days  earlier  than  Perfection,  vines  about 
31/2  feet  tall.  They  are  both  large-seeded  varieties. 
Alf  of  the  varieties  were  a  dull,  pale  green  or  dull 
brownish  green  after  processing,  but  again  the  On¬ 
ward  variety  was  outstanding  because  the  canned  peas 
were  darker  green  in  color  than  any  other  variety. 

In  1931  twelve  varieties  were  tested,  and  included 
the  following:  Maryland  Alaska,  Alcross,  Early  Can- 
ner,  Roger’s  97,  Roger’s  102,  Short  Admiral,  Rice’s 
Producer,  Ashford,  Bruce,  Profusion,  Associated’s  No. 
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MADE  BY 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt  (Full  Size) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manujactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zascrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  .18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3.  4  & 
Retort  40*’  x  72”  and  other  5  tiers.  Also  Special  Siees 

sizes. 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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58,  and  Onward.  They  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  harvested.  The  outstanding  variety  in  this 
test  was  Early  Canner,  a  new  variety  just  introduced  by 
the  Associated  Seed  Growers.  This  variety  was  rated 
far  superior  to  other  varieties  in  the  test  m  regard  to 
flavor  and  tenderness.  The  twelve  varieties  were  rated 
for  quality  at  different  times  by  the  following  groups : 
(a)  a  committee  of  pea  canners  from  the  Association 
of  New  York  State  Canners ;  (b)  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  (c)  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  American  Can  Company. 
In  each  case  the  variety  Early  Canners  was  selected 
as  the  outstanding  variety  in  regard  to  quality.  It 
was  the  only  variety  of  which  there  was  unanimity  of 
opinion  regarding  its  excellence.  For  canners  seeking 
a  high  quality  early  sweet  variety,  the  Early  Canner 
is  recommended  for  trial.  The  seed  is  quite  similar  to 
Surprise  in  size  but  is  more  tender  than  Surprise  and 
higher  in  quality.  The  vine  is  quite  similar  to  Surprise 
in  appearance  and  in  season  it  is  about  two  days  later 
than  Alaska.  Early  Canner  seems  to  be  the  outstand¬ 
ing  variety  where  a  high  quality,  early  sweet  pea  is 
desired. 

Although  Onward  was  distinctly  a  deeper  green  than 
any  other  variety  after  canning,  yet  even  this  variety 
was  simply  a  deeper  olive  green.  In  contrast  with  the 
bright  green  color  of  fresh  peas  cooked  with  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  soda,  all  of  the  canned  peas  appeared  dull  brown¬ 
ish  green.  Apparently  little  improvement  can  be  made 
in  the  color  of  canned  peas  through  varietal  differences 
in  the  color  of  the  raw  product.  This  is  because  the 
green  color  of  all  varieties  is  due  to  the  same  organic 
compound,  namely  chlorophyll,  of  which  there  are  two 
forms.  Chlorophyll  A  has  a  deep  green  color,  and 
chlorophyll  B  has  a  blue-green  color.  Difference  in  the 
shade  of  green  in  the  raw  product  is  due  to  difference 
in  the  ratio  of  Chlorophyll  A  and  Chlorophyll  B.  In  an 
acid  media,  which  is  the  condition  in  canning,  both 
forms  of  chlorophyll  are  chemically  changed  to  the 
same  end  product  which  is  a  dull,  brownish  or  olive 
green  color.  In  an  alkaline  media,  which  condition  re¬ 
sults  when  soda  is  added  to  peas,  a  salt  of  chlorophyll 
is  formed  which  is  bright  emerald  green  in  color.  The 
French  obtained  the  same  result  by  adding  a  copper 
compound,  which,  of  course,  is  not  permitted  by  our 
Pure  Food  Laws.  Neither  are  canners  permitted  to 
use  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  canning  peas  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  soda  destroys  the  vitamins,  and 
therefore  reduces  the  food  value  of  the  peas.  In  the 
second  place,  the  addition  of  enough  soda  to  give  a 
bright  green  color  to  peas  would  result  in  an  alkaline 
condition.  In  an  alkaline  media  much  longer  processing 
is  required  to  destroy  botulinus.  For  these  reasons  the 
much  desired  bright  emerald  green  color  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  canned  peas  with  the  present  accepted 
methods  of  processing. 

Of  the  large  seeded  varieties,  two  were  distinctly 
superior  to  the  others  in  quality,  namely.  Rice’s  Pro¬ 
ducer  and  Bruce.  Rice’s  Producer  was  introduced  in 
1931  by  the  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Company.  It  is  about 
two  days  later  than  Perfection,  double  podded,  and 
very  productive. 

Bruce  is  a  variety  developed  by  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Saskatoon,  Canada,  and  distributed  by  the  Sioux 
City  Seed  Company.  It  is  comparable  to  Perfection  in 
height,  and  about  four  days  later  than  Perfection. 
The  pods  are  mostly  single.  The  seed  is  very  large 
and  produced  a  high  quality  canned  product.  This 
\ariety  was  reported  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 


Station  as  very  highly  resistant  to  fusarium  wilt.  It 
should  be  considered  a  promising  new  variety  worthy  of 
trial,  particularly  in  sections  where  fusarium  wilt  is  a 
limiting  factor. 

Another  new  variety  worthy  of  mention  is  the  Mary¬ 
land  Alaska.  This  is  a  selection  of  Alaska  said  to  be 
resistant  to  fusarium  wilt.  This  strain  was  developed 
by  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  and  the  seed  was 
obtained  from  the  Sioux  City  Seed  Company.  The 
variety  was  not  planted  on  wilt  infected  soil,  so  that 
its  ability  to  resist  the  disease  was  not  determined,  in 
this  test,  but  both  the  Wisconsin  and  Maryland  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  have  reported  it  as  highly  resistant 
to  wilt.  It  proved  to  be  a  fairly  uniform,  vigorous 
strain,  and  the  canned  product  was  rated  as  very  good 
Alaska.  In  regions  where  fusarium  wilt  is  serious  this 
strain  is  recommended  for  trial. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  these  variety  trials  it 
may  be  said  that  although  there  were  marked  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  color  of  the  raw  peas  of  the  different 
varieties  ranging  from  light  to  very  dark  green,  these 
color  differences  were  largely  eliminated  in  processing 
and  the  much  desired  bright  green  color  was  not  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  of  the  canned  peas.  The  canned  peas 
varied  from  a  pale  dull  green  through  various  shades 
of  dull  olive  green.  The  Surprise  variety  is  typical 
of  the  lightest  shade  and  Onward  represents  the  deep¬ 
est  green  obtained. 

In  regard  to  the  other  factors  of  quality  such  as 
flavor  and  tenderness,  there  were  marked  differences 
between  the  different  varieties.  With  increasing  com¬ 
petition,  a  canner  should  give  more  attention  to  high 
quality  varieties.  If  the  tendency  of  the  consumer  pre¬ 
ference  is  for  larger  sizes,  then  the  high  quality  large- 
seeded  varieties  should  be  grown,  rather  than  getting 
large  sizes  by  letting  an  ordinary  variety  grow  larger 
and  get  too  old.  It  is  possible  and  commercially  prac¬ 
ticable  to  get  large  peas  that  are  as  tender  as  the  small 
sizes  of  many  of  the  common  varieties,  and  to  have  the 
large  peas  equal  to  or  superior  in  flavor  to  the  small 
ones.  Large  seeded  varieties  of  high  quality  and 
adapted  to  canning  are  Bruce,  Thomas  Laxton  and 
Alderman. 

It  takes  many  years  to  produce  a  new  variety  of  peas, 
and  several  more  years  to  determine  its  commercial 
value.  There  are  actually  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
which  much  information  is  available.  There  are  many 
problems  involved  for  the  canner  in  deciding  on  a  new 
variety,  but  is  seems  that  the  canning  industry  (can¬ 
ners  and  brokers  particularly)  should  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  new  varieties  now  available. 

That  there  is  a  gradual  trend  toward  higher  quality 
varieties  in  New  York  State  is  shown  by  the  statistics 
on  acreage  of  the  different  varieties  planted  in  New 
York  as  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Street,  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  New  York  State  Canners.  The  acreage 
planted  during  the  last  five  years  is  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  for  a  few  varieties. 

Acreage  of  Different  Varieties  of  Peas  in  New  York 


1927  “  1928  1929  1930  1931 

Alaska  .  4^480  7,036^  6,712  6,926  6,767 

Rogers  Winner....  1,727  1,464  1,010  812  417 

Siimrise  .  3.666  4.984  6.464  6,860  7,713 

Admir-^ls  .  7,101  10,376  7,271  6,896  4,974 

Perfection  .  290  1,243  2,746  3,804  5,566 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  plantings  of 
the  poor  quality  varieties,  Rogers  Winner,  Admiral  and 
Alaska,  are  decreasing  and  the  plantings  of  higher 
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quality  varieties,  Surprise  and  Perfection,  are  increas¬ 
ing  very  markedly. 

In  planting  large  seeded  varieties  of  peas,  such  as 
Onward,  Thomas  Laxton,  or  any  of  the  Telephone  type, 
the  seed  drill  should  be  set  for  a  heavier  rate  of  seeding. 
The  index  on  most  seed  drills  is  adjusted  for  small 
seeded  varieties.  It  was  found  that  a  frequent  cause 
of  poor  stand  of  large  seeded  varieties  is  simply  due  to 
too  light  a  seeding  caused  by  failure  to  adjust  the  drill 
for  larger  seed. 

Six  years’  carefully  observed  tests  have  shown  quite 
conclusively  that  early  planting  increases  the  yields  of 
all  varieties  of  peas.  It  is  the  hot  weather  which  re¬ 
duces  yields;  consequently  the  late  maturing  varieties 
which  extend  further  into  the  hot  weather  are  the 
ones  which  are  most  benefitted  by  early  planting.  Every 
year  the  early  planting  tests  have  begun  just  as  early 
as  the  soil  could  be  worked  in  the  spring,  and  every 
year  the  early  plantings  have  been  frozen  in  the  ground 


and  buried  in  snow  a  number  of  times,  but  at  no  time 
was  there  any  damage  caused  by  the  cold. 

It  was  also  observed  that  a  heavy  rain  or  snow  follow¬ 
ing  planting  within  48  hours  invariably  reduces  the 
germination.  Theoretically  it  would  seem  an  excellent 
practice  to  plant  peas  just  before  a  rain,  because  the 
rain  will  settle  the  soil  well  around  the  seed  and  supply 
moisture  for  a  quicker  start.  However,  it  has  been 
found  by  carefully  controlled  experiments  in  the  green¬ 
house  that  saturating  the  soil  any  time  within  48  hours 
of  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  will  very  seriously  reduce 
the  germination.  Apparently  this  is  due  to  cutting 
off  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  seed.  After  48  hours  no 
serious  reduction  in  germination  results,  and  rainfall 
after  that  time  is  very  beneficial.  Of  course,  no  one 
can  regulate  the  rain,  but  one  can  regulate  planting  in 
relation  to  rain  to  a  considerable  degree.  Good  evidence 
was  obtained  to  indicate  that  planting  just  before  a 
heavy  rain  is  likely  to  reduce  greatly  the  stand  of  peas. 


Purchase  of  Raw  Products  Under 

Federal  Grades 

An  Address  by  F.  C.  Gaylord,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  Convcnticn  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Tuesday  Morning,  January  26,  1932. 


More  U.  S.  canners  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  are  thinking  of  raw  products  purchased 
via  the  U.  S.  grade  system,  as  it  gives  a  definite 
basis  of  contract  for  a  definite  quality  product,  with  a 
disinterested  inspector  acting  as  general  arbitrator. 
More  good  farmers  are  interested  in  it  since  it  pays 
them,  as  individuals,  on  the  basis  of  the  qualtiy  de¬ 
livered.  From  a  consumer’s  standpoint  it  hits  the  spot, 
as  it  serves  as  a  general  guarantee  that  better  quality 
will  be  found  inside  of  the  sealed  can,  so  often  behind 
a  deceptive  label  that  pictures  the  product  within  with¬ 
out  regard  to  Ben  Franklin’s  axiom  of  truthfulness. 

In  Indiana  more  attention  has  been  paid  during  the 
past  five  years  to  tomatoes  than  anything  else.  In 
1930  Indiana’s  Federal-State  grading  system  went 
through  a  year  when  tomatoes  were  bountiful  and  of 
splendid  quality.  Almost  400,000  tons  were  delivered 
to  canneries  of  the  state,  a  hundred  thousand  of  which 
were  purchased  strictly  on  the  graded  basis.  Inspectors 
found  grading  a  comparatively  easy  matter  and  farmers 
securing  larger  yields  of  high  quality  were  enthusias¬ 
tic  supporters  of  the  grading  system.  Canners,  of 
course,  had  bought  on  rather  high  basis  of  from  $10.00 
to  $15.00  for  No.  2’s  and  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  for  No. 
I’s.  Many  had  a  tendency,  with  overproduction  staring 
them  in  the  face,  at  the  close  of  the  1930  season,  to 
want  to  tighten  up  on  standards  set  for  No.  I’s  and 
No.  2’s. 

The  1931  season  started  out  on  a  greatly  reduced 
price  level;  prices  of  $6.00  to  $9.00  being  paid  for  No. 
2’s,  and  from  $12.00  to  $15.00  for  No.  I’s  with  a  pre- 
ponderence  of  canners  paying  around  $13.00  for  No.  I’s 
and  $7.00  for  No.  2’s  as  against  a  fiat  rate  price  of 
810.00.  Because  of  conditions,  contracting  on  any  basis 
at  almost  any  price  was  an  easy  matter.  The  prevail¬ 


ing  grade  price  of  $7.00  for  the  No.  2’s  and  $13.00  for 
the  No.  I’s  looked  too  low  as  compared  with  $10.00  on 
flat  rate,  when  grading  records  for  the  past  four  years 
showed  that  an  average  for  the  state  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  go  much  above  50-50,  that  is  half  No.  I’s 
and  half  No.  2’s.  This  was  especially  true  when  it  is 
remembered  that  farmers  must  exercise  considerably 
more  effort  in  delivering  under  the  grade  basis  and 
should  average  at  least  fifty  cents  more  a  ton  than  he 
would  receive  on  the  flat  rate  basis. 

Sixty  inspectors  worked  at  factories  on  the  grade  in 
Indiana  for  the  1931  season  and  almost  as  many  toma¬ 
toes  were  graded  as  in  1930.  No  trouble  was  exj^ri- 
enced  in  securing  competent  inspectors.  From  previous 
years  thirty  experienced  inspectors  were  available. 
This  left  only  thirty  new  ones  to  be  selected  from  a 
class  of  four  hundred  candidates.  These  were  given  a 
week’s  intensive  training  at  an  inspectors’  school  held 
at  Trafalgar,  Indiana,  just  ahead  of  the  tomato  season. 

The  1931  season  proved  to  be  the  most  disappointing 
one  of  recent  years,  weather  conditions  were  unfavor¬ 
able  and  while  considerable  high  quality  raw  products 
was  secured,  the  average  for  the  season  was  poor. 

During  1931,  the  average  for  the  factories  where 
records  have  been  studied  since  1927,  was  31  per  cent 
No.  I’s,  62  per  cent  No.  2’s,  and  7  per  cent  culls.  These 
averages  are  based  upon  15,000  tons  and  give  fair  in¬ 
dication  of  the  general  averages  of  total  factories  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  grade.  At  a  price  of  $7.00  for  No.  2’s  and 
$13.00  for  No.  I’s,  the  average  price  per  ton  at  these 
factories  was  $8.38  as  delivered,  against  a  correspond¬ 
ing  price  of  $10.00  on  the  flat  rate.  Figuring  that  the 
flat  rators  would  reject  enough  to  equal  the  7  per  cent 
cull  loss,  their  tomatoes  would  have  cost  them  $10.00 
less  7  per  cent,  or  $9.30  per  ton. 
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During  1930  Hoosier  canners  learned  that  one  sure 
way  of  curbing  percentage  of  culls  delivered  was  to 
place  a  percentage  limit  in  the  contract.  Most  canners 
buying  on  the  grade  inserted  a  5  to  10  per  cent  toler¬ 
ance  for  culls  in  their  contract  and  automatically  re¬ 
jected  all  loads  running  over  the  tolerance  permitted. 
Where  the  canner  enforced  this  part  of  his  contract  the 
farmers  soon  were  drawn  into  line  and  little  trouble  was 
experienced. 

Since  the  average  quality  of  tomatoes  received,  both 
in  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades,  was  at  the  bottom  rather 
than  at  the  top  of  the  grade  requirement,  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  by  canners  during  the  1931 
pack.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  tomatoes  received 
would  be  of  higher  averaged  quality  and  occasional 
poor  quality  loads  would  not  be  an  important  factor. 
In  years  like  1930  the  problems  of  the  packer  who 
wants  to  pack  a  fancy  grade  are  considerably  more 
difficult.  It  appears  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  operate 
without  some  provision  for  taking  care  of  the  No.  2’s, 
which  will  make  standard  product. 

Again,  the  present  requirements  for  No.  2’s  are 
thought  to  be  too  low,  yet,  under  the  Mapes  law  the 
color  requirements  for  standard  tomatoes  are  so  low 
that  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  packing  standards 
from  No.  2  tomatoes.  In  Indiana  there  are  some  ques¬ 
tions  among  canners  as  to  whether  or  not  the  minimum 
requirements  for  No.  2’s,  as  far  as  color  is  concerned, 
should  not  be  tightened.  Since  the  color  requirements 
for  No.  2’s  are  already  much  above  legal  standards,  it 
seems  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  raise  color  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Mapes  Law  rather  than  of  the  grade. 
On  the  other  hand,  1930  and  1931  are  two  years  repre¬ 
senting  both  sides  of  the  picture — 1930,  a  year  when 
canners  wanted  to  tighten  requirements  because  of  the 
abundance  of  high  quality  tomatoes,  and  1931,  when 
farmers  wanted  to  lower  standards  because  of  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  which  prevented  tomatoes  ripening 
properly,  with  resulting  loss  of  a  heavy  percentage  of 
the  crop. 

Canners  who  are  interested  in  securing  high  percent¬ 
age  of  No.  I’s  have  two  avenues  open  to  get  them.  (1) 
Pay  high  differential,  placing  emphasis  upon  No.  I’s. 

(2)  Place  a  limit  on  the  percentage  of  No.  2’s  that 
they  will  accept. 

During  the  past  year  in  Indiana,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Dr.  MacGillivray,  we  employed  a  man  who  was  given 


proper  training  to  determine  color  analysis.  During 
the  summer  this  assistant  ran  the  color  on  No.  I’s,  as 
determined  by  the  inspectors  in  different  parts  of  the 
states.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  to  determine  the 
minimum  color  for  different  percentages  of  No.  I’s  in 
anticipation  that  the  color  determination  may  be  used 
to  keep  graders  at  different  factories  and  different 
years,  maintaining  the  same  grade. 

During  the  past  three  years  we  have  likewise  studied 
the  effects  of  picking  upon  quality  of  tomatoes  de¬ 
livered.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  by  tagging 
individual  fruits  on  good,  medium  and  poor  vines,  on 
different  soil  types.  Records  on  approximately  20,000 
fruits  have  been  studied.  Results  so  far  indicate  that 
picking  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  securing 
high  percentage  of  No.  1  tomatoes.  Also  that  against 
the  popular  belief  tomatoes  will  remain  on  the  vines 
until  they  are  red  ripe  under  normal  conditions  without 
any  considerable  loss.  Picking  red  ripe  tomatoes,  which 
often  means  fewer  pickings  per  week,  results  in  much 
better  colored  raw  product,  less  culls,  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  No.  I’s  and  a  corresponding  better  quality  of 
No.  2  tomatoes. 

In  summarizing,  a  few  points  stand  out  as  a  result 
of  the  past  two  years : 

(1)  That  grading  has  come  to  stay  because  it  protects 
the  canner,  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

(2)  That  more  attention  to  differential  in  price  paid 
for  No.  I’s  and  No.  2’s  should  be  given  with  a  price  that 
should  compare  favorably  with  the  flat  rate  price. 
Farmers  should  not  be  expected  to  sell  tomatoes  on  the 
grade  unless  they  are  paid  more  money  than  they  would 
get  on  the  flat  rate  basis. 

(3)  That  a  definite  cull  limit  in  contract  not  only  pro¬ 
tects  both  farmer  and  canner,  but  assures  delivery  of 
better  raw  product  when  enforced  in  years  when  con¬ 
ditions  for  high  quality  products  are  decidedly  un¬ 
favorable. 

(4)  That  where  cull  tolerance  is  set  out  in  the  con¬ 
tract  the  enforcement  of  that  part  of  the  contract  from 
the  beginning  results  in  a  better  raw  prodcct. 

(5)  That  the  production  problems,  both  cultural  and 
disease  are  with  us  and  need  even  more  attention  if  the 
quality  of  the  raw  product  is  to  be  raised  to  a  point 
that  will  command  a  real  premium  and  assure  the 
packer  a  raw  product  from  which  he  can  manufacture 
a  superior  line  of  quality  products. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Students  of  trends  in  public  opinion  are  now 
saying  we  are  rapidly  growing  to  care  less  for 
wise  cracks  in  our  aaily  diet  of  reading  and  are 
leaning  toward  consideration  of  the  more  serious 
aspects  of  life  and  their  discussion  in  print. 

Attempting  at  all  times  to  keep  up  with  the  thought 
of  the  times  in  which  it  is  written,  this  column  will 
go  over  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  confronting  the 
canning  industry  today. 

Ugly  rumors  regarding  a  certain  canner  are  going 
the  rounds  of  the  trade.  Whether  they  are  true  or  not 
IS  beside  the  question. 

What  concerns  us  most  is  the  position  held  for  many 
and  years  by  canners  apparently  aeaf  to  all  appeals  and 
arguments  concerning  tne  necessity  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole  packing  quality. 

Shameiul  as  it  seems  and  is,  not  all  volume  packers 
have  yet  nailed  their  production  Hag  to  the  standard  of 
high  quality.  Far  too  many  are  still  content  to  skimp 
quality  all  they  can  and  get  by  and  are  still  hopeful  of 
benefiting  materially  because  of  the  major  efforts  now 
being  put  into  advertising  by  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

In  the  past  the  principal  blame  for  the  packing  of 
border  line  quality  in  canned  foods  has  been  laid  on  the 
desk  of  the  buyer  who  we  feel  has  insisted  unduly  on 
buying  goods  at  a  price  regardless  of  their  high  or 
low  quality. 

At  times  we  have  felt  the  canner  alone  might  be  to 
blame  but  we  have  given  little  consideration  to  one 
undisputable  fact,  namely,  no  canner  is  able  to  dispose 
of  his  pack  year  after  year  without  the  help  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  broker. 

This  article  from  here  on  will  have  principally  to  do 
with  the  broker  who  aids  and  abets  the  canner  who 
packs  canned  foods  not  up  to  the  supposedly  high 
standards  of  quality  indicated  by  the  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  now  being  put  in  black  and  white  by  the  National 
Association. 

The  National  Food  Brokers  Association  does  all  it 
can  toward  keeping  its  membership  free  of  those  who 
might  willingly  bring  discredit  on  the  organization  but 
not  all  brokers  are  members  of  the  National 
Association. 

Those  brokers  not  members  of  the  National  group 
are  harder  to  get  at  in  any  attempt  to  purge  the 
Brokerage  profession  of  those  who  fail  to  bring  honor 
to  it,  but  they  can  be  reached. 

If  the  food  canners  and  the  food  brokers  of  the 
United  States  honestly  want  to  raise  the  standards  of 
canned  foods  to  the  point  where  they  actually  belong, 
if  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole  is  anxious  to  put 
out  only  those  canned  foods  measuring  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  up  to  the  top  most  standards  indicated  by  the 


National  Advertising  now  appearing,  they  have  in  their 
own  hands  the  needed  remedy. 

Let’s  consider  for  a  moment  what  one  broker  of  high 
standing  actually  did  a  few  years  ago. 

News  came  to  him  of  the  advent  in  his  locality  of  a 
canner  who  had  never  been  noted  for  packing  quality. 
The  physical  aspects  of  the  canning  plant  or  plants 
owned  by  the  canner  in  queston  were  not  inviting,  re¬ 
ports  were  made  of  the  canner  not  allowing  any  visitors 
in  his  plants. 

Soon  the  broker  was  invited  to  represent  the  canner 
in  question. 

Ihis  broker  promptly,  finally  and  firmly  refused  to 
act  in  any  way  as  a  representative  of  the  canner. 

Later  he  was  asked  to  arbritate  a  dispute  between 
a  valued  customer  and  the  canner.  He  refused  to  do 
this  and  gave  as  his  reason  for  the  refusal  that  he 
could  not  do  so  in  fairness  to  both  parties. 

From  first  to  last  he  has  held  his  opinions  regarding 
the  ethics  of  representing  a  canner  whose  products  did 
not,  in  his  opinion,  measure  up  to  the  high  quality 
standards  demanded  in  canned  foods.  As  a  result  his 
total  business  in  a  year  has  undoubtedly  been  increased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  canner  whose  account  was 
refused  by  the  broker,  who  regards  his  business  as  a 
profession  not  to  be  prostituted  by  a  mad  attempt  to 
make  commisions,  has  sold  many  cases  of  goods  through 
a  broker  who  also  represented  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  largest,  best  known,  national  advertisers  of  canned 
foods  in  the  world. 

It’s  about  time  the  canners  of  the  country  woke  up ! 

And  lest  the  brokers  be  caught  napping,  it’s  time 
they  gave  some  serious  thought  to  their  selection  and 
mating  of  accounts! 

No  canner  is  doing  right  by  the  industry  as  a  whole 
when  he  appoints  a  broker,  or  allows  one  to  continue 
representing  him,  who  has  a  single  account  in  his 
office  that  may  not  reflect  credit  on  all  other  accounts 
handled  by  that  office. 

A  canner  should  not  select  a  single  representative 
until  he  is  satisfied  his  prospective  broker  will  handle 
and  is  handling  only  such  accounts  as  will  enhance  the 
value  of  all  offerings  from  his  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  broker  should  ever  accept  any 
account  he  is  not  certain  is  proffered  by  a  canner  of 
good  moral  character,  one  who  is  honest  in  his  dealings 
with  all  and  a  credit  to  the  canning  industry. 

I’ll  say  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that 
many  canners  who  today  are  the  bane  of  the  industry 
would  not  be  half  as  large  as  they  are  at  present  if  they 
had  not  been  made  big  by  means  of  the  sales  efforts 
but  forth  in  their  behalf  by  brokers  anxious  only  to 
make  a  few  dollars  in  commissions  and  never  mind 
the  ethics  of  the  sale. 
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Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2839  Boston  Street 

WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 
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300  Cans  Per  Minute 

with  the  amazing  new 

Sprague-Sells 
Ten  Pocket/ Hi-Speed  Filler 

Amazing  is  the  proper  word  for  the  new  Sprague-Sells 
lli-Speed  Filler.  You’d  never  think  it  possible  to  fill  cans  at 
as  high  a  speed  as  300  per  minute  but  that’s  just  what  this 
new  filler  will  do.  It  is  faster  than  the  fastest  closing  machine. 

Four  high  speed  lines  were  equipped  with  these  new 
fillers  during  the  1931  paek  and  they  operated  all  season  at 
from  240  to  260  cans  per  minute,  with  plenty  in  reserve.  The 
new  filler  has  actually  been  tested  at  330  cans  per  minute 
with  splendid  results. 

You  can  conv'crt  a  No.  2  line  to  a  high  speed  No.  1  line 
by  changing  filler  and  closing  machine  only.  The  balanc<‘ 
of  your  equipment  will  have  ample  capacity  to  operate  at 
250  cans  per  minute  on  No.  I’s. 

The  Hi-Speed  Filler  occupies  exactly  the  .sjime  floor 
.space  as  our  M  &  S  Six  Pocket  Filler.  It  fills  cream  style 
corn  or  any  product  of  similar  consistency  even  more  a<-cu- 
rately  than  the  jVI  &  S,  and  though  cans  whiz  through  at 
three  to  five  a  secon<l,  there's  no  spill  or  slop. 

The  sec-ret  of  high  speed  filling  is  tlie  new  triangular 
shaped  measuring  chamlx'rs,  a  patented  feature  of  the 
Hi-Speed  Fillers.  With  pockets  of  this  shape  the  can  circle 
can  be  held  down  to  an  absolute  minimum,  permitting  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  with  least  travel. 

Let  us  .send  you  full  details  of  this  sensational  new 
Ili-Speed  Filler.  Write  us  today. 

Other  New  Sprasue-Scllt  Machinery  for  1 932 

Combination  Corn  Cutter  Lew  w  Quality  Chader 
High  Pressure  Washer  Twin  Reel  (iRAi)ER 

Hi-Speed  Filler  Peerless  .Iuice  Killer 

Olney  Duo  Washer  Peerlms  tiiANT  W.asheh 

Send  for  supplement  to  Catalog  S-100,  covering 
all  new  machinery  iu  our  line 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 
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Each  canner  should  get  busy  at  once  and  learn 
positively,  without  any  chance  of  mistake,  just  what 
other  canned  foods  are  being  offered  for  sale  by  his 
brokers. 

Probably  some  canner  will  say,  “Oh,  I  know  what 
accounts  my  brokers  are  representing  aside  from  mine 
and  none  of  them  conflict.”  Do  you? 

ril  bet  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  you  don’t! 

For  four  years  or  more  I  called  on  a  broker  who 
was  selling  a  line  in  which  I  was  interested  and  never 
guessed  he  could  have  a  single  interest  in  any  account 
other  than  ours.  I  never  saw  any  samples  around  his 
office,  I  never  heard  from  customers  that  he  was  repre¬ 
senting  any  other  canners.  When  he  lost  the  account 
which  he  used  to  claim  was  his  prized  account,  he  never 
took  on  another  and  sold  more  canned  foods  the  year 
following  than  he  did  in  any  of  the  two  years  preceed- 
ing !  Within  the  past  few  days  he  has  told  me  at  times 
when  I  never  imagined  he  was  anything  but  loyally 
and  solely  interested  in  my  account  he  was  selling  over 
half  the  output  of  a  much  smaller  canner. 

Canners,  know  your  brokers! 

Brokers,  when  a  canned  foods  account  if  offered  you, 
go  slowly  in  accepting  it!  Investigate  in  every  way, 
the  standing  of  the  account,  visit  the  plant  or  plants, 
sample  the  line  liberally,  make  all  possible  inquiries 
regarding  the  financial  standing  of  the  packer,  best  of 
all,  write  several  brokers  already  handling  the  account 
and  ask  their  frank  opinion  of  the  advisability  of  your 
taking  it  on. 

When  every  inquiry  except  the  one  you  make  regard¬ 
ing  quality  is  answered  favorably  and  you  learn  the 
quality  of  the  line  you  are  considering  taking  on  has 
not  always  been  up  to  what  it  might  have  been,  drop 
the  idea  of  representing  the  canner  packing  it  as  you 
would  drop  a  live  rattlesnake ! 

Responsible,  quality  packers  and  honest,  ethical  food 
brokers  can  do  much  toward  raising  the  standards  of 
quality  governing  canned  foods,  if  they  will  work  more 
closely  together  in  the  future  than  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  past. 

Here’s  hoping  they  will ! 


WELL  KNOWN  BROKER  DIES 

ONE  of  Maryland’s  notable  characters  in  the  canned 
foods  world  died  at  his  home  in  Easton,  Md.,  this 
week.  He  was  long  known  as  broker  and  com¬ 
mission  man,  financing  canners,  as  well  as  selling  the 
goods,  John  S.  McDaniel. 

Of  him  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  February  29th,  said: 
“John  Sharp  McDaniel,  former  member  for  Talbot 
county  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  State  Senate 
and  for  many  years  prominent  in  civic  and  commercial 
affairs  of  Easton,  died  early  this  morning  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  months.  In  spite  of  his  weakened  con¬ 
dition  he  had  attempted  a  business  trip  to  Baltimore 
last  week,  in  the  course  of  which  he  collapsed. 

Mr.  McDaniel  was  born  here  fifty  years  ago,  son  of 
James  E.  and  Mary  Hopkins  McDaniel.  Both  sides  of 
his  family  had  lived  in  Talbot  county  since  Colonial 
days. 

He  built  up  a  considerable  canned  foods  business  and 
was  connected  with  numerous  other  ventures.  One  of 
his  principal  responsibilties  in  late  years  had  been  as 
chairman  of  the  Easton  Utilities  Commission,  which 


supplied  the  community  with  gas,  electricity  and  water 
at  prices  so  low  as  to  attract  wide  attention  from  ad¬ 
vocates  of  municipal  operation.  Failing  health  forced 
him  to  retire  a  few  months  ago.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Easton. 

His  service  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
was  long  enough  to  bring  him  recognition  for  candor  in 
debate  and  for  courage  in  advocacy  of  causes  not  always 
popular  with  the  majority  of  his  party. 

For  all  his  outspoken  opposition  to  many  in  his  own 
constituency  he  retained  an  extraordinary  popularity, 
both  in  the  Legislature  and  on  the  whole  Eastern  Shore, 
where  he  was  famous  for  his  stories,  for  his  parties, 
and  for  his  collection  of  Colonial  furniture,  the  bulk  of 
which  he  disposed  of  two  years  ago. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister.  Miss  Mary  McDaniel,  of 
Easton,  and  by  three  children,  Florence  Hopkins,  John 
S.,  Jr.,  and  James  E.  McDaniel.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Florence  Caulk,  of  St.  Michaels,  died  three  years  ago. 
The  funeral  will  be  held  at  11  A.  M.  Tuesday  at  the 
residence.  Burial  will  be  in  Easton.” 

We  have  since  been  notified  by  his  office  that  the 
business  will  be  discontinued. 

- * - 

WANTS  US  TO  INTERFERE 

February  26th,  1932. 

The  Trade  Company, 

107  South  Frederick  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

ATT:  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge, 

Manager  and  Editor. 

Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  comes  to  you  from  one  who  knows  you 
personally,  but,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself  does 
not  wish  to  have  his  name  known  to  you,  so  as  not  to 
be  involved  in  any  way  in  any  controversy  that  might 
follow. 

We  believe  your  paper  is  largely  supported  and  has 
its  fundamental  interests  vested  in  the  Maryland  terri¬ 
tory.  Tomatoes  are  the  main  product  of  our  territory. 
It  has  occurred  several  times  in  years  past  that  in  the 
springtime,  just  as  our  Maryland  market  seems  to  be 
advancing,  and  we,  canners,  who  have  held  our  goods 
over  the  winter  and  have  a  chance  to  make  a  profit,  that 
someone  upsets  the  apple-cart  by  going  to  Florida  and 
encouraging  or  financing  canners  there  to  pack  goods 
in  competition  with  ours.  It  further  seems  most  unfair 
that  it  is  fellow  Marylanders  that  are  guilty  of  doing 
this.  We  attach  herewith  a  clipping  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  February  26th  which 
explains  itself. 

Perhaps  it  comes  within  your  province  to  protect  us 
through  publicity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A  MARYLAND  TOMATO  CANNER. 
Here’s  the  clipping: 

“Slight  easiness  in  Maryland  standard  tomatoes 
is  said  to  be  discounting  the  new  Florida  pack, 
is  going  to  be  small  although  it  may  show  an  in¬ 
crease  this  week.  The  market  is  quoted  by  A.  W. 
Sisk  &  Son  at  this  writing  as  50c  bn  No.  Is;  70c 
on  No.  2s,  Miami.” 

The  Canning  Trade  represents  Maryland,  but  it 
also  represents  every  other  State,  Canada  and  all  the 
world  where  commercial  canning  exists.  This  is  just 
another  problem  needing  personal  merchandising 
among  canners. 
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NAILING  THE  FALSE  RUMORS 
By  T.  E.  Dye 

HERE  should  be  some  real  encouragement  to  the 
Vegetable  Canners  in  a  report  the  writer  has  just 
received  direct  from  the  attorney,  who  has  in 
charge  the  investigation  of  false  rumors  concerning 
cheap  prices  at  which  canned  corn  had  been  sold.  He 
states : 

“We  are  bringing  to  our  assistance  additional  counsel, 
at  the  present  time  tracing  down  rumors  in  order  to 
determine  the  falsity  of  reports  and  by  whom  circu¬ 
lated,  this  is  the  founadtion  we  must  establish.  It  has 
already  been  ascertained  that  several  rumors  or  state¬ 
ments  as  to  cheap  corn  are  false,  and  we  are  working 
on  the  names  of  persons  who  made  them,  when  made, 
where  made  and  to  whom,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
witnesses,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  and  venue  for  action. 

“In  addition  to  the  criminal  action  there  is  also  the 
ix)ssibility  of  good  cause  of  action  in  civil  damages 
against  those  persons  who  deliberately  make  such  state¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  market.  For 
if  a  market  price  is  established  at  a  low  point  as  a 
result  of  such  false  statements,  and  a  canner  is  forced 
to  sell  upon  the  market  established  by  such  false 
rumors  and  false  o^*  misleading  statements,  he  suffered 
an  actual  damage.” 

If  the  canners  of  vegetable  commodities  are  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  a  square  deal  they  should  rally  to 
the  support  of  this  movement  by  reporting  such  facts 
as  they  are  in  possession  of  concerning  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  rumors  by  brokers  or  distributors  calculated 
to  depress  the  market,  in  a  communication  addressed, 
“Counsel”  care  T.  E.  Dye,  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  I  will  for¬ 
ward  the  communication  to  the  lawyer  in  charge  of  this 
investigation.  They  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  this 
movement  should  have  their  financial  support  in  the 
event  an  action  is  brought. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  procedure  is  neces-  • 
sary.  However,  when  business  men  so  far  forget  the 
ethics  of  business  as  to  violate  the  law  to  the  extent 
that  they  utterly  ruin  men  engaged  in  an  industry, 
they  must  suffer  the  consequences.  It  is  the  lack  of 
the  disposition  on  the  part  of  men  to  give  to  one 
another  a  square  deal  that  is  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  business,  just  as  has  been  the  failure 
of  our  government  to  see  to  it  that  each  class  would 
receive  a  square  deal,  responsible  for  our  deplorable 
economic  condition. 


Are  You  Trying  To  Cut 

Beans  or  Asparagus,  etc.,  with  a 
machine  which  has  no  capacity  or 
which  spoils  much  of  the  material 
you  pay  for? 

Find  out  TODAY  about  the  new 
TOWNSEND 

The  ACE  of  Bean  Cutlers  is  the 
right  answer  to  your  cutting  problems. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
AND  TANKS 


For  Boiling  Down  Tomato  Pulp,  Etc. 


ACTUAL  tests  Kook-More  Koils  have 
proved  to  be  the  fastest  cooking  appliance 
ever  offered  to  the  canning  industry.  Built  in 
standard  sizes  to  fit  500  and  1000-Gallon  Tanks. 
Knock-down  Cypress  Tanks  (illustrated)  or 
Enamel  Lined  Steel  Tanks  in  these  sizes  or  in 
any  special  size  can  be  readily  furnished  com¬ 
plete  with  Kook-More  Koils,  traps  and  all  other 
necessary  accessories  for  rapid  installation. 

Kook-More  Koils  are  self-draining  so  that  no 
condensation  remains  in  them,  reducing  burning 
and  the  need  for  cleaning  to  a  minimum. 

Raw  tomato  pulp  can  be  reduced  50%  in 
from  17  to  20  minutes  with  a  Kook-More  outfit. 

Clip,  fill  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today 
for  full  particulars  of  Kook-More  Koils  and 
Tanks  and  other  Langsenkamp  equipment. 


Sprague -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
Hoopeston.  Illinois 


Send  us  quotation  and  full  details  on  the  following: 

D  No.  500  Koolc-More  Koil  and  Tank 
n  No.  1000  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
D  Indiana  Pulper 
C]  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
G  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 
G  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size  .  .  gals. 


Name 


Address 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Supreme  Court  Will  Hear  Appeal  on  Modification  of  Packers  Consent  Decree  on  March  1 4th — 

Grocery  Business  In  Fair  Condition  At  Close  Of  1931,  Trade  Survey  Finds. 


SUPREME  COURT  WILL  HEAR  APPEAL  ON  MODIFICA¬ 
TION  OF  PACKERS’  CONSENT  DECREE  ON  MARCH  14 
— The  appeal  of  the  government  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  permitting  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  packers’  consent  decree  case  has  been  reassigned  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  argument  March  14. 

The  case,  already  some  twelve  years  old,  was  scheduled  to 
have  its  final  hearing  when  the  government  appeal  was  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  February  29.  However,  due 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  situation,  it  was  necessary  to  postpone 
the  hearing. 

A  quorum  of  the  court,  as  now  constituted,  is  not  qualified  to 
hear  arguments  in  the  matter  inasmuch  as  three  members  of 
the  court  have  taken  part  in  the  packers’  litigation  in  the  twelve 
years  that  it  has  been  involved  in  the  courts.  That  leaves  only 
five  members  who  qualify,  and  the  law  requires  that  six  justices 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  court. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  was  counsel  for  Swift  and  Armour  the 
last  time  the  case  was  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Associate 
Judge  Harlan  F.  Stone,  as  Attorney  General,  handled  certain 
phases  of  the  prosecution,  while  Associate  Judge  George  Suther¬ 
land  at  one  time  acted  as  trustee  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  handling  certain  provisions  of  the  consent  decree. 

The  situation,  however,  will  be  righted  with  the  confirmation 
of  Chief  Judge  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  as  an  Associate  Ju  stice 
by  the  Senate.  His  appointment  will  bring  the  total  of  quali¬ 
fied  judges  to  the  necessary  total  of  six,  which  will  compose  a 
legal  quorum. 

The  original  decree  entered  into  in  1920  forbid  the  packers 
to  handle  food  products  unrelated  to  the  meat  business  or  to  hold 
any  interests  in  stock  yards,  stock  yard  terminals  or  stock 
yard  market  newspapers,  all  of  which  were  held  to  constitute  a 
monopoly  in  the  nation’s  food  field.  With  control  over  distribu¬ 
tion  sources,  retail  outlets  and  market  newspapers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  pointed  out,  the  packers  were  in  an  extremely  favorable 
position  to  seize  virtual  control  of  the  market,  in  moving  that 
these  outside  activities  be  forbidden  to  the  packers. 

The  packers  have  been  fighting  the  case  since  1920  and  in 
their  latest  onslaught  pleaded  that  economic  conditions  have 
changed  in  the  food  industry  to  the  point  where  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  organization  to  hold  a  monopoly  in  this  field.  Pleas 
that  it  caused  uneconomic  wastes  in  operations  of  the  big  pack¬ 
ers  and  restricted  only  what  is  known  as  the  “Big  Four”  from 
these  additional  sources  of  business  and  revenue  were  also 
raised  by  the  packers’  attorneys. 

The  fight  now  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  an  appeal 
filed  by  the  government  and  -the  two  wholesale  grocery  organ¬ 
izations  which  have  been  permitted  to  intervene  in  the  case  in 
opposition  to  liberalization  of  the  decree’s  terms  started  when 
Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.,  the  leading  packers  in  the  fight 
for  unlimited  activity  in  the  food  field,  won  a  partial  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  decree  which  permitted  them  to  distribute  unrelated 
food  products  but  specifically  forbid  them  entering  the  retail 
food  distributing  field  and  bid  them  immediately  dispose  of 
their  stock  interests  in  stock  yard  railroads,  terminals  and 
market  newspapers  as  ordered  in  the  original  decree. 

The  government  recently  filed  its  appeal  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  charging  that  the  lower  court  erred  in  its  find¬ 
ings  of  facts  in  the  case  and  various  other  matters  in  which  the 
lower  court  was  held  to  be  wrong. 

Shortly  after  the  government  attorneys  field  their  briefs, 
counsel  for  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  filed  their  briefs, 
charging  that  the  lower  court  was  in  error  and  had  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  granting  any  modification  of  the  consent  decree  and 
requesting  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  a  reversal  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  instructions  that  the  consent  decree  be  strictly  enforced 
according  to  the  original  agreement  entered  into  by  counsel  for 
the  packers  and  for  the  government  back  in  1920. 

The  grocers’  associations  in  their  briefs  entered  considerable 
doubts  “as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  packers,”  and  expressed 
fears  that  the  “big  four”  again  would  monopolize  the  food 
supply  field  by  being  permitted  to  manufacture,  sell  and  dis¬ 


tribute,  and  use  their  distributive  facilities  for  the  sale  and 
distribution,  at  wholesale,  of  the  commodities  specified  in  Para¬ 
graphs  4  and  5  of  the  decree. 

The  briefs  filed  by  both  organizations  raised  virtually  the 
same  objections  as  voiced  in  the  hearings  before  Justice  Jen¬ 
nings  in  the  long-drawn-out  session  in  the  fall  of  1929.  Charges 
that  the  packers  would  again  be  in  a  position  to  dominate  the 
food  industry  were  made  and  counsel  for  both  associations 
charged  that  the  packers,  on  their  past  record,  “have  not  acted 
in  good  faith  at  any  time  during  the  proceedings.” 

Edgar  Watkins,  counsel  for  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  held  in  his  brief  that  “no  modification  is  justified 
where  the  petitioners  are  shown  to  be  guilty,  through  their 
agents  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  businesses,  of  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
consent  decree.” 

“Where  petitioners  continue  to  enjoy,”  he  continued,”  whether 
legally  or  not,  advantages  in  the  transportation  by  common 
carriers  of  their  commodities  not  open  to  their  competitors, 
there  is  danger  of  monopoly  and  the  original  contract  of  settle¬ 
ment  may  not  be  changed  by  any  court.” 

Disregarding  the  question  of  lack  of  jurisdiction.  Breed,  Ab¬ 
bott  &  Morgan,  New  York,  representing  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  declared  that  “Swift  and  Armour 
because  of  their  unconscionable  and  contumacious  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  consent  decree  have  no  standing  to  obtain  relief 
from  a  court  of  equity  against  the  restraints  of  that  decree.” 

Contending  that  the  packers  have  never  “in  good  faith  per¬ 
formed  or  endeavored  to  perform  the  promises  they  made  when 
they  signed  the  consent  decree,”  the  association  cited  testimony 
from  the  record  to  show  that  since  the  entrance  of  the  decree. 
Armour  &  Co.  have  been  engaged  in  the  handling  of  unrelated 
lines  despite  its  promise  to  refrain  from  such  actions;  that  it 
held  a  $500,000  mortgage  on  the  plants  of  the  California  Co- 
Operative  Canneries  and  that  Swift  &  Co.  control  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby,  which  is  engaged  in  canning  and  distributing 
fruit,  vegetables,  milk  and  other  products,  through  ownership 
of  a  majority  of  the  voting  stock. 

Grocery  Business  in  Fair  Condition  at  Close  of  1931,  Trade 
Survey  Finds — A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  grocery  trade, 
compiled  through  the  offices  and  correspondents  of  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  reveals  striking  statistics  as  to  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  done,  amounting  to  more  than  ten  billions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  and  as  to  the  margin  of  profit  in  times  of  plenty  as 
against  times  of  stress.  Most  important  is  the  summary  dec¬ 
laration  that  “the  grocery  business  in  general  was  in  a  fair 
condition  all  through  1931  and  was  less  affected  than  many 
other  lines  of  activity  by  general  conditions.” 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  since  the  latter 
part  of  1929  luxuries  have  constituted  such  a  small  percentage 
of  grocery  sales  that  most  of  the  merchandise  now  handled  is 
of  a  staple  character  and  consists  largely  of  the  essentials  of 
life. 

“Although  the  volume  of  sales  in  1931  in  tonnage  approxi¬ 
mately  was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  year  ago,”  the  survey  shows, 
“the  monetary  decreased  ranged  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  locality  and  the  grades  of  merchandise  carried. 
Prices  of  all  foodstuffs  have  been  declining  since  1929  and  they 
are  substantially  cheaper  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Canned 
goods  have  dropped  fully  25  per  cent  in  quotations,  and  farm 
products  now  are  comparatively  cheap. 

“From  1914  to  1917,  when  all  business  was  stimulated  by  the 
war,  it  was  estimated  conservatively  that  there  were  360,000 
individually  owned  retail  grocery  stores  in  operation  in  the 
United  States.  In  1931  this  number  had  been  swelled  by  some 
50,000  chain  units,  so  that  even  allowing  for  130,000,000  popula¬ 
tion,  there  now  are  in  excess  of  three  grocery  stores  to  each 
one  thousand  inhabitants.” 

This  rise  in  units  of  operation  brought  with  it  a  marked 
increase  in  failures,  it  is  shown.  “From  1914  to  1917,”  the 
survey  states,  “the  average  grocer  earned  4  per  cent  per  year. 
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By  1922  the  average  profit  per  year  had  declined  to  1.3  per  cent. 
That  is,  the  average  grocer,  whose  annual  sales  ran  to  $100,000, 
earned  a  profit  of  $1,300,  or$25  a  week.  Of  course,  the  excep¬ 
tional  man  made  much  more,  but  among  the  class  less  favored 
there  was  a  heavy  mortality.  This  is  shown  unmistakably  in 
Dun’s  compilation  of  insolvencies,  which  shows  that  liabilities 
of  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  that  failed  during  1931  were 
$12,420,593  larger  than  they  were  in  1930,  and  represented  the 
highest  year  to  year  increase  that  has  been  recorded  in  the  last 
five  years.  In  1930,  the  gain  in  the  liabilities  of  failures  in  the 
grocery  trade  was  only  $1,775,493  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1929. 

In  the  latter  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  $355,010  in  total 
liabilities  from  the  1928  record.” 

It  is  poinetd  out  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  grocery  sales 
are  made  on  credit,  with  the  larger  stores  doing  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  credit  business  than  the  smaller  ones.” 

Of  keen  interest  and  importance  to  the  canning  trade  is  the 
general  report  on  inventories,  which  states  that  “owing  to  the 
heavy  losses  taken  in  1931,  through  shrinkage  in  the  value  of 
inventories,  retail  stocks  are  abnormally  low,  and  dealers  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  sparingly.  In  many  instances,  independent  stores 
are  carrying  excessive  receivables  on  which  they  cannot  realize 
until  general  conditions  will  have  improved.” 

The  comparative  attractiveness  of  the  independent  grocer  vs. 
the  cain  store  unit  isstrikingly  shown  in  a  brief  summary 
which  states  that  “chain  competition  is  overstressed.  While 
complaints  have  been  numerous  regarding  the  devastating  com¬ 
petition  of  concatenated  units  of  grocery  distribution,  the  inde¬ 
pendents  are  making  signal  progress  in  those  instances  where 
aggressive  policies  are  followed  and  something  new  has  been 
offered.  For,  the  women — the  household  buyers  who  spend  85 
per  cent  of  the  money  that  goes  into  retail  trade — are  growing 
a  bit  weary  of  the  standardization  of  brands  and  of  service 
that  makes  the  stores  as  much  alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod. 

“It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  with  apartment-house  living  so 
general  and  abbreviated  kitchens  so  universal,  that  few  meals 
are  planned  by  the  housewife  in  advance.  She  waits  until  she 
gets  to  the  store  to  decide  what  she  wants.  As  sight  and  smell 
play  such  leading  roles  in  making  people  hungry,  how  much 
appetite  can  be  aroused  in  the  shopper  when  she  looks  around 
the  store  wearily  and  sees  a  lot  of  tin  cans  in  neat  rows  staring 
blankly  back  at  her,  while  the  grocer  beams  a  forced  smile  of 
vague  helplessness  from  behind  the  counter.  What  a  difference 
when  the  store  is  filled  with  gay,  bright,  cheerful  colors,  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  good  fresh  air — the  air  being  used  to  waft  to 
anticipatory  nostrils  the  delicious  smells  of  good  things  to  eat. 
It  is  the  same  psychological  process  that  sends  the  children 
snooping  kitchenward  when  the  savory  aromas  of  baking  and 
roasting  penetrate  the  living-room  when  the  mother  is  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  dinner.  It  is  an  appeal  which  never  spends  its 
force  and  gains  renewed  vitality  and  vigor  with  the  dawn  of 
each  new  day.” 

“Numerically,”  it  is  shown,  “wholesale  grocers  did  not  expand 
in  1931,  and  there  are  fewer  independent  wholesalers  than  there 
were  five  years  ago,  chiefly  because  of  consolidations.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  wholesale  grocery  field  is 
about  10.6  per  cent  of  sales. 

“Some  of  the  wholesalers  report  that  trade  has  been  a  little 
better  this  month  (February),  but  it  is  spotted.  While  suffi¬ 
cient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  form  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
trend  for  the  year,  it  is  the  general  expectation  that  there  will 


be  little  change  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Stocks  seem  to  be 
kept  well  in  hand,  and  collections  are  reported  as  averaging 
favorably  with  the  volume  of  sales.  Prices,  generally,  are  not 
firm,  a  number  of  declines  having  occurred  in  the  past  thirty 
days,  particularly  in  canned  vegetables  and  salt  fish. 

“Canned  fruits  have  remained  steady  since  the  price  reces¬ 
sions  of  several  months  ago.  The  raisin  market  also  has  shown 
a  slight  advance,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  lower  pack  of  spinach 
and  asparagus  will  prevail  this  season,  and  some  shortage  is 
expected  in  the  lettuce  crop.  Canning  companies  will  be  handi-. 
capped,  to  some  extent,  in  financing  this  year,  which  doubtless 
will  curtail  production. 

“Grocers  today  are  scrutinizing  their  methods  and  are  analyz¬ 
ing  their  costs  with  more  meticulous  care  than  they  did  two 
years  ago,  with  the  result  that  many  have  decided  to  get  off  the 
price  treadmill  and  turn  their  attention  to  profits.  For,  there 
still  is  plenty  of  profit  in  the  grocery  business  for  the  ones  who 
will  make  the  effort,  take  a  moderate  mark-up  on  every  item 
sold,  and  work  with  the  conviction  that  now  is  the  time  to  sell 
groceries  and  not  prices.  For  those  who  are  willing  to  continue 
to  pay  rent,  employ  help  and  do  expensive  advertising  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  their  goods  below  cost,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
much  hope  ahead. 

“The  thousands  of  women  who  pack  auditoriums  when  home 
economists  demonstrate  the  use  of  various  foodstuffs  in  the 
preparation  of  a  meal  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  eternal 
interest  in  ‘what  shall  we  have  for  dinner?’  Those  grocers  who 
do  the  thinking  for  their  shoppers,  by  making  them  want  the 
articles  before  they  know  they  want  it,  are  the  ones  who  are 
too  busy  counting  their  profits  to  have  any  time  left  to  worry 
about  their  competitors.” 

That  the  wholesale  price  index  has  shown  a  decided  down¬ 
ward  tendency  is  another  important  feature  of  the  survey, 
which  states:  “The  wholesale  grocery  price  index  showed  a 
decrease  of  1.1  points  for  January,  compared,  with  the  Decem¬ 
ber  record,  and  13.0  points  when  compared  with  the  figure  for 
January,  1931.  The  items  for  which  a  higher  average  was 
recorded  in  January  included  raisins,  coffee,  tomatoes,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  pineapples ;  those  reaching  a  lower  average  included 
beans,  corn  syrup,  flour,  cornmeal,  sugar,  prunes,  salmon,  corn 
and  lard.  Standing  at  71.3  in  January,  the  figure  is  the  lowest 
recorded  for  any  January  since  the  index  was  started  by.  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  in  January,  1931,  when  it  stood  at  84.3.  Prior  to  that 
time,  the  low  point  for  the  month  was  in  January,  1922,  when 
the  figure  was  93.0.” 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 


March  11-12,  1932 — Utah  Canners  Association,  Hotel 
Newhouse,  Salt  Lake  City. 

March  16-19,  1932 — Canners’  League  of  California, 
Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 


OLD  FRIENDS  new  HOUSE 


D.  D.  ROWLANDS 

Formerly  With  the  Associated  Seed  Growers 

CHAS.  P.  GUELF 

Formerly  with  J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co. 

~§?'  Continental 

Seed  Co. 

Growers  of  Canners’  Seeds 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE — 7  12’  sections  conveyor  for  carrying  Peas 
from  lot  to  viner,  complete  with  No.  77  chain,  wood 
lugs,  etc;  20  h.  p.  motor;  steam  pump;  air  compress¬ 
or;  oil  cups;  grease  cups;  steam  guages;  injector; 
safe. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Machinery _ 

WANTED— A  Chisholm-Ryder  Grader  to  take  out  No. 
1  sieve  and  No.  2  sieve  stringless  beans;  1  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Grader  to  take  out  No.  3  sieve  stringless 
beans.  Give  full  information,  including  rock-bottom 
price. 

Address  Biox  A-1844  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTEN — Two  Kern  Pulp  Finishers  for  cash. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED— Full  Automatic  Closing  Machine  for  can¬ 
nery.  Can-stand-still  type.  Good  speed.  Capacity 
up  to  No.  3  size.  Write  full  details. 

Address  Box  A-1848  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Three  Closed  Retorts  40-1/8  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  7  ft.  11  inches  deep  inside  measurement.  To 
hold  3  baskets  each.  Also  15  baskets  for  same. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

For  Sale — Seed _ 

FOR  SALE— SEED  BEANS;  Western  grown. 


crop  thirty  one. 


Burpee’s  Stringless 

O'  Ud. 

Giant  Stringless 

7ic. 

Full  Measure 

7k. 

Lowe’s  Champion 

8k. 

Roger’s  Stringless  Refugee 

7c. 

Refugee  Wax 

8c. 

Pencil  Pod  Black  Wax 

7k. 

Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax 

8c. 

Sure  Crop  Wax 

7k. 

Burpee’s  New  Kidney  Wax 

8c. 

Henderson’s  Bush  Limas 

8c. 

SEED  CORN ;  Connecticut  grown, 
crop  thirty  one. 

Golden  Bantam 

@  7k. 

Whipple’s  Early 

8c. 

Early  Evergreen 

7ic. 

Narrow  Grain  Evergreen 

7k. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen 

7c. 

Country  Gentlemen, 

originator’s  stock 

7k. 

all  per  pound,  F.O.B.  Orange,  Connecticut;  bags  25/’ 
each,  terms  cash. 


S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Certified  Tomato  Seed.  We  nave  a  limit¬ 
ed  stock  of  Marglobe  Seed,  certified  and  saved  under 
supervision  of  Maryland  State  Agricultural  College. 
Offered  at  reasonable  price. 

E.  V.  Stockham,  Inc.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Several  thousand  pounds  good  quality  Re¬ 
fugee  Green  Bean  Seed  of  good  germination.  Price 
8<  per  pound  f  .o.  b.  Columbus. 

Columbus  Foods  Corps.,  Columbus,  Wis. 

_ _ For  Sale — Plants _ 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants,  open  field  grown;  Balti¬ 
more,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best;  from  certified  Seed; 
$1.00  per  thousand.  Ruby  King  and  California 
Wonder  Pepper  Plant,  $2.00  per  thousand.  Cabbage 
Plants,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  $1.00  per  thousand. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

_ Triangle  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

_ Help  Wanted _ 

WANTED— Experienced  young  man  as  Assistant  Sales  Manager 
by  established  Eastern  canner  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1843  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendant  by  packer 
of  general  line  of  vegetables;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  kraut,  and 
other  lines.  Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  management,  pro¬ 
duction  and  mechanics.  Can  give  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1837  care  of  The  Cannieg  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  mannfacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1845  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED-  -By  German,  young  man.  High  class  ex¬ 
pert  in  making  jams.  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syurps. 
11  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1841  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  married  man,  age 
42.  Have  been  in  the  game  20  years;  quality  packer  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Machinist  by  trade;  American  Machine  Oper¬ 
ator.  Also  have  sales  ability.  Best  of  references;  will  go  any¬ 
where. 

Address  Box  B-1846  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager  or  Assistant.  At  pre¬ 
sent  employed;  20  years  experience  at  manufacturing  and  selling 
canned  foods.  Perfer  position  where  can  become  financially  in¬ 
terested  after  proving  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1&47  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager  or  Salesman.  Young 
man,  age  29,  experienced  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods,  acquainted 
with  buyers  and  brokers  in  the  East.  Open  for  connection  with 
packer  who  has  five  or  more  items,  and  means  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Capable  of  handling  entire  sales  and  broker  correspon¬ 
dence. 

Address  Box  B-1850  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  in  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  several  years  experience  packing  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  Can  repair  old  plant  or  build  new  factory. 
Have  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1849  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Sanitary  Can  maker.  Have  had  26 
years  of  practical  experience  in  can  business;  have  installed  a 
number  of  can  making  lines.  Can  make  good  cans  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Have  been  factory  manager  of  one  plant  17  years.  Can 
business  is  one  of  the  most  staple  of  American  industries;  it  pays 
to  make  your  own.  Will  gladly  give  more  information  if  desired. 
Address  2661  Hope  St.,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 


GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 

Service  to  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  canning  industry. 


We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturert  of  Industrial  Gears. 

801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRASBUROER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

Grading  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 

Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1327;  1,655,398,  Jaa.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  tense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


“How  long  had  you  known  your  husband  before  you 
were  married?” 

“I  didn’t  know  him  at  all.  I  only  thought  I  did.” 


The  teacher  was  giving  a  class  a  lecture  on  “gravity.” 
“Now,  children,”  she  said,  “it  is  the  law  of  gravity 
that  keeps  us  on  the  earth.” 

“But,  please,  teacher,”  inquired  one  small  child, 
“how  did  we  stick  on  before  the  law  was  passed  ?” 


Jim — Why,  that  guy’s  got  more  dough  than 
Rockefeller. 

Jam — Really  ? 

Jim — Sure;  he  owns  four  bakeries! 


Lawyer — Madam,  you  lost  your  thumb  in  the  trolley 
accident,  but  how  can  you  prove  it  worth  the  $3,000.00 
you  have  sued  the  company  for? 

Lady  Plaintiff — It  was  the  thumb  I  kept  my  husband 
under. 


Frosh — Why  is  the  milk  so  blue  ? 

Soph — Because  it  comes  from  discontented  cows. 


“I  am  standing  in  the  land  of  freedom,”  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  exclaimed  the  speaker. 

“No,  you’re  not,”  cried  a  shoemaker  from  among  the 
crowd  of  hearers,  “you  are  standing  in  a  pair  of  boots 
that  you  have  not  paid  me  for.” 


“So  you  see,”  said  the  teacher,  summing  up  “we 
borrowed  our  numerials  from  the  Arabs,  our  calendar 
from  the  Romans  and  our  banking  from  the  Italians. 
What  else  have  we  borrowed  ?”  After  a  moment  Jackie 
had  an  answer  ready. 

“Our  lawn  mower  from  the  Browns,  our  baby  car¬ 
riage  from  the  Schwartz,  and  our  umbrellas  from  ’most 
everybody.” 


An  energetic  bargain  hunter  was  one  day  walking 
through  the  market,  when  his  collie  stopped  beside  a 
basketful  of  live  lobsters.  Instantly  one  of  the  lobster.s 
snapped  its  claws  on  the  dog’s  tail,  and  the  surprised 
collie  dashed  off  through  the  market  yelling  with  pain. 

The  fishmonger  for  a  moment  was  speechless  with 
indignation.  Then,  turning  to  his  prospective  customer, 
he  shouted ;  “Say,  Smith,  aren’t  you  going  to  whistle 
to  your  dog  to  come  back  with  that  lobster  ?” 

“Like  heck  I  am,”  returned  the  other  complacently, 
“you  go  whistle  to  your  lobster!” 


An  old  darky  was  sent  to  the  hospital  and  one  of 
the  nurses  put  a  thermometer  in  his  mouth  to  take  his 
temperature.  Presently,  when  the  doctor  made  his 
rounds,  he  said:  “Well,  Mose,  have  you  had  any 
nourishment?” 

“A  lady  done  gimme  a  piece  of  glass  to  suck,  boss, 
but  I’s  still  powerful  hungry.” 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  were 
no  canned  foods — but  those 
days  are  gone  forever.  Today 
more  canned  foods  and  more 
cans  are  being  used  than  ever 
before.  Heekin  cans  are  well 
known  and  well  thought  of  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  rule  in  the 
Heekin  factory  that  every  order 
— no  matter  how  large  or  small 
— must  go  out  on  time.  Traffic 
Manager  sees  the  car  through 
to  its  destination,  so  that  it  ar¬ 
rives  on-the-dot.  If  you  deal 
with  Heekin  you  find  a  friendly 
willingness  to  serve  that  is 
building  a  bigger  business  on 
Heekin  Cans  year  after  year. 


Aurru,u  Quf 


The  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,©. 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE, 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Feeling  Is  Improved  —  Buying  Continues 
Small — Warning  As  To  Canners’  Crops  Grown  Under 
Mortgage  To  The  Government — The  First  of  Mr. 
Olsen’s  Reports  “Planning  Adjustments  in  the 
Canning  Industry” — Peas. 

Feeling  better — Most  market  operators  seem 
to  think  that  the  feeling  towards  canned  foods  is 
better  than  it  has  been  in  months,  and  that  the 
buyers  now  believe  that  most  canned  foods  stocks  will 
improve  with  the  passing  of  time.  But  the  buyers 
are  not  acting  upon  this  feeling,  as  far  as  buying  is 
concerned.  They  say  that  the  goods  are  worth  all  that 
is  asked,  and  that  if  any  changes  take  place  they  will 
be  in  an  upward  direction,  but  they  continue  to  buy  in 
small  lots,  and  only  as  absolutely  needed. 

The  price  list  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  re¬ 
mains  unchanged,  with  the  single  exception  of  Fancy 
Shoepeg  corn  which  has  dropped  down,  in  these  quot^ 
tions,  to  75c.  The  buyers  have  asked  for  a  steady 
market,  one  in  which  they  could  feel  confidence  that  it 
would  not  break  to  lower  levels  as  soon  as  they  bought ; 
and  now  they  have  it,  and  they  do  not  buy.  All  the 
canners  seem  to  be  busy  getting  out  tiny  lots  of  goods, 
bought  every  day,  and  enough  to  keep  them  working 
just  as  hard  as  if  the  orders  were  for  carloads,  or 
normal.  We  have  just  been  looking  over  a  list  of  sales, 
and  they  run  like  this:  for  tomatoes — 10,  25,  50,  85, 
100  and  one  for  300  cases  No.  lO’s.  Corn:  15,  25,  and 
50  cases  as  the  highest.  Peas:  25,  125,  150.  This  is 
merely  retailing,  not  wholesaling,  and  it  is  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  canners  as  anything  could  be.  But  it  is 
the  fashion,  and  not  the  exception. 

Last  week  we  quoted  the  number  of  cases  sold  by 
the  Tri-State  Packers,  as  reportel  to  Secretary  Shook 
for  the  week  ending  February  19th,  and  on  Tomatoes, 
the  sales  amounted  to  5,450  cases  as  a  total  of  all  sizes ; 
the  fellowing  week,  that  is  for  the  week  ending  Febru¬ 
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ary  26th,  the  total  sales  were  670  cases  of  tomatoes, 
and  for  this  week,  ending  March  4th,  the  sales  totaled 
4,260  cases. 

At  the  same  time  we  reported  the  sales  of  com  as 
8,558  cases  for  the  week  ending  February  19th,  and  for 
the  week  ending  February  26th  the  sales  were  165 
cases ;  and  for  the  week  ending  March  4th,  3,965  cases, 
cases. 

In  the  peas  the  week  of  the  19th  they  sold  6,350 
cases;  and  for  the  week  ending  the  26th,  300  cases; 
while  the  week  ending  March  4th  show^ed  sales  of  2,425 
cases.  That  gives  you  a  picture  of  what  the  market 
is  doing,  at  least  with  that  representative  set  of 
canners. 

For  those  who  are  considering  their  growers’  con- 
[  tracts  there  is  one  very  important  consideration  that 
^must  be  keep  in  mind.  The  Government  will  loan 
money  this  year,  as  it  did  last  season,  to  growers,  tak¬ 
ing  a  mortgage  upon  the  intended  or  planted  crop. 
If  a  canner  buys  such  a  mortgaged  crop  he  becomes 
liable  to  the  Government,  and  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  good.  In  a  sense  such  a  canner  becomes  what 
is  termed  a  “fence”  for  stolen  goods,  because  the  crop 
belongs  to  the  Government  to  repay  the  loan.  You  may 
pay  your  grower,  and  the  grower  not  pay  this  loan, 
and  then  the  Government  can  come  back  upon  you. 
Have  a  definite  understanding  with  every  grower  about 
this,  and  if  the  crop  is  mortgaged  be  sure  you  are 
notified  and  know  about  it,  and  govern  yourself 
accordingly. 

We  have  received  this  week  the  first  of  the  analyzed 
data  referred  to  by  Mr.  Olsen  at  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  reported  there  as  the  most  important  step 
ever  taken  by  this  industry.  As  a  sample,  as  well  as 
for  the  evidence  it  contains,  we  reproduce  it  here  in 
full,  but  without  the  graph: 

PROSPECT  FOR  PEAS  FOR  CANNING 
By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  February  29,  1932. 

Preliminary  plans  of  pea  canners,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  indicate  that  they  had  in  mind,  previ¬ 
ous  to  January  25,  a  total  of  229,500  acres.  If  growers  were  to 
plant  such  an  acreage,  the  crop,  under  average  growing  condi- 
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tions  and  yields,  would  produce  a  pack  of  about  17%  million 
case  2. 

Under  growing  conditions  such  as  those  of  1930  this  acreage 
would  mean  a  pack  of  about  16%  million  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  the  poor  growing  conditions  of  1931  this  acreage 
would  probably  result  in  a  pack  of  about  12  million  cases. 

Preliminary  plans  for  planting  is  a  step  far  removed  from 
the  final  pack.  There  is  no  basis  at  this  time  for  an  estimate 
of  acreage  or  pack  for  1932.  Even  actual  plantings  may  give  no 
accurate  indication  of  the  size  of  pack.  The  acreage  of  green 
peas  harvested  for  manufacture  is  usually  a  reasonably  good 
criterion  of  size  of  pack.  The  volume  of  production,  however, 
which  is  acreage  harvested  times  yield  per  acre,  is  the  best 
measure  of  size  of  pack  in  most  pea  canning  States. 

A  planted  acreage  of  229,500  acres,  under  average  conditions 
would  probably  result  in  about  217,000  acres  being  harvested. 
If  this  acreage  were  distributed  among  the  various  States  as 
indicated  in  the  preliminary  plans  report  and  if  average  yields 
were  obtained  in  each  State,  the  total  United  States  production 
would  be  about  206,000  tons,  or  17%  million  cases. 

A  pack  of  17,700,000  cases  is  an  indication  of  the  probable 
size  of  pack  when  quality  of  crop  and  packing  conditions  are 
normal.  It  is  possible  for  a  crop  of  206,000  tons  to  result  in  a 
pack  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the  above  figure.  In  1929  a 
production  of  about  204,000  tons  resulted  in  a  pack  of  about 
18%  million  cases.  The  1926  production  amounting  to  about 
215,000  tons  resulted  in  a  pack  slightly  less  than  17%  million 
cases.  In  recent  years,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
tendency  to  pack  more  cases  from  a  ton  of  green  peas  than  in 
former  years.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
years  1928  to  1931  inclusive  appear  above  the  average  line. 

A  more  nearly  accurate  picture  of  the  relationship  between 
crop  and  pack  for  the  United  States  may  be  obtained  if  each 
of  the  States,  growing  peas  for  canning,  is  studied  separately 
and  the  individual  results  added  to  make  a  composite  result. 
A  ton  of  green  peas  will  pack  a  given  number  of  cases  in  one 
state  in  a  certain  year  whereas  in  another  state  having  dif¬ 
ferent  weather  conditions  etc.,  more  or  less  cases  may  be 
packed  from  a  ton  that  year. 


Wisconsin,  the  state  which  produces  the  largest  crop  and 
pack  of  peas  has  also  a  relatively  high  average  yield  per  acre. 
The  yield  of  green  peas  for  canning  during  recent  years  has, 
however,  been  trending  downward.  The  relationship  between 
production  and  size  of  pack  in  that  state  is  closer  than  in  other 
states.  Consequently  a  given  change  in  acreage  in  Wisconsin 
(in  terms  of  acres)  may  result  in  a  larger  change  in  size  of 
United  States  pack  than  would  a  similar  acreage  change  in 
certain  other  states. 

New  York,  second  in  size  of  pea  pack,  has  an  average  yield 
below  either  that  of  Wisconsin  or  the  entire  United  States. 
The  relation  between  production  and  size  of  pack  in  New  York 
is  about  as  close  as  it  is  in  Wisconsin. 

Maryland  ranks  third  or  fourth  in  size  of  pack  and  about 
average  in  yield.  The  relationship  between  crop  and  pack 
has  been  very  consistent  in  that  state. 

Owing  to  drought  conditions  in  certain  areas  in  1930  and 
1931  the  yields  during  those  years  were  not  representative 
for  the  states  effected.  The  14-year  average  (1918-1931)  yield 
may  not  be  representative  in  some  states  because  of  certain 
changes  in  growing  and  packing  policies  during  recent  years 
consequently  the  3-year  average  (1927-1929)  yield  was  used 
also  to  compute  production  and  pack. 

If,  for  example,  the  acreage  in  Wisconsin  should  be  90,240 
and  the  yield  per  acre  equal  to  that  of  1930,  the  production 
would  be  81,667  tons  and  the  pack  would  probably  be  6,750,000 
cases. 

If,  however,  the  yield  per  acre  should  be  the  same  as  that 
of  1931,  the  production  from  90,240  acres  would  be  49,632  tons 
with  a  probable  pack  of  4,000,()00  cases. 

Should  the  yield  per  acre  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  14-year 
average  this  acreage  would  produce  90,826  tons  and  a  probable 
pack  of  6,750,000  cases.  The  3-year  average  (1927-1929)  yield 
and  this  acreage  would  result  in  a  production  of  88,210  tons 
and  a  probable  pack  of  7,325,000  cases. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  production  and  pack 
for  Wisconsin  and  several  other  states  worked  out  by  this 
method. 


Peas  for  manufacture:  Production,  probable  pack  with  specified  acreage  and  yield,  certain  States  and  United  States. 


State 

Acreage 

for 

harvest  f 

On  basis  of  1930 
yield  per  acre 

Production  JPack 

On  basis  of  1931 
yield  per  acre 

Production  fPack 

On  basis  of 
1918-1931  average 
yield  per  acre 
Production  JPack 

On  basis  of 
1927-1929  average 
yield  per  acre 
Production  JPack 

Acres 

Tons 

1,000 

Cases 

Tons 

1,000 

Cases 

Tons 

1,000 

Cases 

Tons 

1,000 

Cases 

N.  Y . 

.  33,900 

37,290 

2,975 

21,866 

1,850 

30,000 

2,480 

24,391 

2,000 

Illinois  . 

.  15,365 

16,902 

1,640 

12.830 

1,200 

12,876 

1,220 

12,284 

1,150 

615 

Michigan  . 

.  12,445 

11,760 

835 

6,596 

460 

9,148 

650 

8,742 

Wisconsin  .... 

.  90,240 

81,667 

6,850 

49,632 

4,000 

90,826 

7,650 

88,210 

7,400 

Minnesota  .... 

.  14.706 

12,720 

1,085 

6,470 

580 

12,051 

1,040 

13,081 

1,120 

Maryland  . 

.  13,020 

3,255 

350 

10,676 

1,030 

11,783 

1,125 

15,188 

1,460 

Utah  . 

.  7,252 

9,972 

800 

7,397 

580 

10,253 

845 

8,728 

680 

Others  . 

.  30,4a0 

24,488 

2,200 

28,717 

2,300 

28,914 

2,600 

29,827 

2,750 

Total  .... 

.  217,348 

198,054 

16,735 

144,134 

12,000 

205,851 

17,610 

200,451 

17,175 

Division 

of  Statistical  and 

Historical  Research. 

tCalculated  from  preliminary  plans  for  planting  as  reported  January  25,  1932. 

j  Probable  pack  under  normal  quality  and  packing  conditions.Calculated  for  certain  States  and  the  United  States  with 
specified  sizes  of  crop. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Prices  Firming  Up — Strength  in  Peaches  and  Pine¬ 
apple  Help — Salmon  Also  Lends  Confidence — Florida 
Tomatoes  Affecting  INIarket — President  Phelps  Speaks. 

New  York,  March  3,  1932. 
IRMING  UP — Although  the  market  showed  no 
marked  change  during  the  past  week,  a  slowly 
increasing  firmness  of  prices  was  greatly  aided 
by  several  developments  which  tended  to  strengthen  the 
general  market  structure. 

Failure  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  and 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  which  did  not  join  the  Pacific 


Coast  peach  price  control  group,  but  who  both  were 
said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  its  aims,  to  announce  any 
price  changes  on  March  1,  when  the  guaranty  periods 
of  the  companies  expired  afforded  confirmation  of  the 
position  of  the  two  units  in  regards  to  prices. 

Another  favorable  development  was  the  failure  of  the 
pineapple  packers  to  reduce  prices  on  March  1  when 
the  two-week  period  of  marked-up  prices  expired.  This 
would  indicate,  the  trade  held,  that  while  the  packers  do 
not  think  that  the  market  is  strong  enough  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  absorb  another  advance,  movements  at  the 
previously  marked-up  levels  are  substantial  enough  to 
warrant  holding  them  unchanged. 

Salmon — Confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Sales  Corporation  was  demonstrated  during 
the  week  when  Dudley,  Weisl  &  Gunnell,  Inc.,  which 
are  the  local  representatives  of  the  organization,  an- 
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nounced  that  it  had  guaranteed  all  prices  against  a 
decline  up  to  and  including  April  1,  the  protection  to 
apply  to  all  unsold  floor  stocks. 

The  corporation  announced  the  following  price 
schedule:  pink  tails,  $1;  chum  tails,  90c;  Alaska  red 
tails,  $2.25;  red  flats,  $2.50;  red  halves,  $1.50;  pink 
halves,  70c;  chum  halves,  65c;  medium  red  tails,  $1.35; 
flats,  $1.50.  All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 

Independent  packers  which  are  not  allied  with  the 
price  control  agency  are  quoting  prices  slightly  under 
the  scale  posted  by  the  association.  Some  cheaper  of¬ 
ferings  are  available  but  it  is  understood  that  these  do 
not  measure  up  to  first-grade  quality  when  compared 
with  offerings  of  either  the  independents  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sales  control  group. 

Spinach — New  pack  Northern  spinach  was  posted 
during  the  week  by  several  major  packers  including 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  which  quoted  the  following 
prices:  Buffet,  55c;*  Picnic,  65c;  Is,  80c;  2s,  95c;  3s, 
$1.15;  10s,  $3.65.  *A11  prices  f.  o.  b.  dock. 

Postings  of  the  other  packers  range  slightly  below 
these  to  slightly  above  but  all  prices  show  declines  from 
the  preliminary  offerings  released  by  a  few  packers 
some  weeks  back.  No  prices  have  been  released  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  as  yet  but  they  will 
probably  be  the  same  as  those  posted  by  Libby  and  are 
expected  shortly. 

Tomatoes — Tri-states  are  slightly  easier  with  com¬ 
petition  from  both  western  and  Florida  packers  caus¬ 
ing  a  slight  lessening  of  the  market  firmness  shown  in 
this  pack  in  recent  weeks. 

Prices,  however,  continue  largely  unchanged  and  but 
minor  fluctuations  have  resulted  as  yet.  Demand  for 
this  item  is  holding  up  well  and  when  the  technical 
position  of  the  pack  is  noted,  little  danger  of  any 
marked  decline  in  prices  seems  likely. 

Corn — Is  moving  along  in  a  routine  manner  although 
some  rather  large  deals  have  been  rumored  when  buy¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  obtain  bargain  prices  where  can- 
ners  have  been  forced  to  liquidate  regardless  of  fair 
market  prices. 

Prices  for  Maine  range  from  80-85  cents,  although 
some  offerings  are  available  under  this  range  from 
smaller  factors  in  the  state.  Other  grades  of  corn  are 
moving  in  sympathy  with  Maine  with  little  active  de¬ 
mand  noted.  Statistics,  however,  reveal  that  a  large 
amount  of  corn  was  sold  by  first-hands  during  the  first 
month  of  1932  and  it  seems  likely  that  a  major  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  found  its  way  into  consuming  channels. 

Asparagus — With  opening  prices  on  new  pack  ex¬ 
pected  within  the  ne^rt  two  or  three  weeks,  second- 
hands  in  the  local  market  are  offering  concessions  on 
this  item. 

Although  this  pack  has  been  one  of  the  few  items  to 
display  fairly  consistent  price  stability  during  the  past 
year,  some  local  factors  are  rather  heavily  stocked  and 
it  is  reported  that  they  are  offering  blocks  at  attractive 
prices. 

Pineapple — As  noted  above,  packers  made  no  changes 
in  their  prices  on  March  1.  The  trade,  however,  ex¬ 
pects  that  sizes  which  were  not  affected  by  the  mid- 
February  advance  shortly  will  be  placed  on  an  equal 
level  with  the  increased  prices  asked  on  some  sizes. 

Movements  of  this  item  are  reported  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  with  stocks  moving  out  into  retail  channels  fairly 
well  despite  the  increased  prices  on  the  more  popular 
sized  cans. 


Peaches — The  Pacific  Coast  price  control  agency 
was  aided  in  its  fight  to  maintain  peach  prices  at  a 
level  which  would  afford  some  profit  to  the  packer 
when  the  two  large  packing  units  which  did  not  join  the 
organization  when  it  was  started  maintained  their 
prices  without  change  at  the  expiration  of  their  guar¬ 
anty  date  on  March  1. 

California  pack  and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  backing 
up  the  sales  control  group  in  this  manner  convinced 
the  trade  that,  outside  of  a  few  minor  factors,  buyers 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  sales  organization  in  filling 
their  needs. 

McKeesport  Tin — ^The  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co. 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1  on  the 
common  stock,  payable  April  1  to  holders  of  record 
March  10. 

Phelps  Optimistic — Some  interesting  comments  on 
business  conditions  were  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Can  Company  by  W.  H.  Phelps,  who 
said  that  he  was  “conservatively  optimistic”  on  the 
business  outlook.  He  criticized  those  persons  who 
make  little  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  business 
depression  and  who  have  little  faith  in  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  sentiment. 

“When  a  man  liquidates  an  inventory  at  a  loss  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  manufacturing  at  a  cost  higher 
than  his  selling  price,  what  is  that  but  another  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  unreasoning  psychology  ?”  Mr.  Phelps 
continued :  “Why  doesn’t  he  hold  his  stock  and  let  the 
other  fellow  sell  ?” 

He  also  declared  that  the  anti-trust  laws  needed  to 
be  brought  up  to  date.  “It  is  not  the  buyer  who  needs 
protection  today,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  seller.  Some  pro¬ 
tection  is  needed  against  large  aggregates  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  which  because  of  the  tonnage  consumed  are 
in  a  position  to  demand  any  price  for  material  bought.” 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ••OBSERVER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Worst  Seems  Over — Distributors  Need  Reflect — ^Toma¬ 
toes  Active — Prices  Advancing — Peas  Exhausted  in 
Some  Sizes  and  Qualities — Corn  Doleful — ^The  ’32 

Packs  Will  Be  Small  and  in  Strong  Hands — ^Taking 
the  Long  Truck  Hauls. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  3,  1932. 
ORST  OVER — A  little  better  sentiment  seems 
to  prevail  now  among  canned  foods  operators; 
business  is  still  depressed  and  nobody  is  expect¬ 
ing  any  miraculous  recovery  from  the  black  and  blue 
sorenesses  following  the  down  grade  for  many  months 
past ;  but  the  feeling  is  quite  general  that  the  worst  is 
over  and  we  may  gradually  look  for  a  little  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  general  re-employment  of  labor  is  becoming  evi¬ 
dent  in  surrounding  states  and  this  will  all  bring  about 
a  greatly  changed  buying  attitude  everywhere. 

The  Turning  Point — There  is  a  change  in  conditions 
now  soon  ahead  of  us,  brought  about  by  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  disregard  for  statistics  and  anticipatory  needs 
Nobody  can  be  blamed  for  having  been  doubly  con¬ 
servative;  but  the  entire  industrial  field  has  all  been 
following  the  same  attitude  regardless  of  any  con¬ 
sistent  reasons  for  doing  otherwise  such  as  might  have 
had  a  bearing  on  the  case  in  past  years.  We  are  making 
a  new  situation  which  will  present  an  entire  new  set  of 
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problems;  how  many  will  be  able  to  adjust  to  these 
next  few  years  any  better  than  they  have  fared  since 
1929? 

It  is  well  for  owners  of  businesses  to  sit  down  and 
think  through  some  of  these  new  set-ups  which  will 
face  them  and  decide  now  what  will  be  their  procedure 
in  a  time  of  sharply  reduced  production;  and  doubly 
strengthened  sellers  of  such  goods  as  are  canned. 

Is  it  entirely  a  foolish  guess  to  say  that  most  every 
item  in  the  canned  foods  list  will  be  worth  substantially 
more  money  by  October  1st? 

Tomatoes — An  active  call  everywhere  keeps  prices 
very  steady ;  it  is  noted  that  the  recent  good  sales  have 
put  a  number  of  holders  off  the  market  completely  as 
they  seem  to  feel  an  opportunity  ahead  to  get  some¬ 
thing  of  a  profit  on  their  remaining  tomatoes.  This 
will  work  out  just  in  this  manner  if  too  many  people 
are  not  all  playing  it  the  same  way.  Meanwhile  we 
hear  of  acute  shortage  of  No.  1  size  in  some  districts ; 
also  No.  10s  becoming  exhausted;  No.  21/2  stronger; 
Ozark  canners  most  all  advancing  standard  No.  2  from 
65  to  70c ;  and  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Maryland  all  wanting 
75c  for  good  No.  2  standard  tomatoes.  It  would  appear 
that  sellers  have  the  situation  well  in  hand  until  next 
pack  provided  they  do  not  get  over-avaricious;  they 
should  nowadays  remember  that  the  public  will  not 
take  kindly  to  any  upsetting  of  retailer  basis  in  old 
war-time  style. 

Peas — A  prompt  clean-up  of  stocks  is  now  in  progress 
in  Wisconsin;  almost  every  day  announcements  are 
made  of  additional  emptied  warehouses.  Standard  No. 
3  Alaskas  are  now  getting  most  attention;  the  No.  4 
sieve  are  quite  exhausted  and  No.  3s  priced  at  87V^c 
to  90c  holds  fine  interest  especially  when  No.  3  sieve 
quality  is  considered. 

Best  posted  producers  seem  to  feel  that  there  will 
be  so  many  pea  plants  who  will  not  operate  this  year 
that  the  danger  of  over  producing  will  quite  nicely 
balance  itself ;  especially  if  we  may  see  business  start 
on  the  long  hoped-for  up-grade. 

Corn — ^The  story  continues  doleful  from  week  to 
week;  prices  which  all  thought  were  cheap  later  on 
look  high  and  repeated  rumors  of  corn  in  the  50s 
sounds  like  driving  coffin-nails  into  the  financial  struc¬ 
ture  of  many  canners.  Can  it  last  ? 

The  only  salvation  on  corn  is  to  somehow  check  over¬ 
supplies  developing  in  hands  of  people  who  cannot  out¬ 
stay  the  market  if  necessary.  Of  course  the  recent 
bank-credit  situation  has  complicated  present  matters ; 
but  there  was  too  much  corn  produced — is  it  going  to 
happen  again? 

The  working-out  of  this  thing  properly  is  a  very 
serious  matter  in  the  industry  and  it  is  a  whole  lot 
easier  to  ask  these  questions  than  to  answer  them. 

California  Fruits — ^The  peach  control  on  the  Coast 
has  begun  to  tighten  its  tentacles  on  the  sale  of  further 
stocks  except  in  line  with  the  agreed  regulations.  A 
few  middle  men  who  had  holdings  at  a  cheaper  price 
are  now  getting  very  low  on  stocks  and  holding  only 
broken  assortments.  If  a  revival  of  demand  would 
develop  we  would  at  once  see  the  new  basis  everywhere 
effective  because  the  holdings  of  reserves  by  distribu¬ 
tors  is  generally  sub-normal. 

In  spite  of  the  inclination  of  buyers  to  laugh  off  all 
talk  of  any  particular  market  strength  in  any  item  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  1932  production 
will  be  quite  largely  in  the  hands  of  people  who  have 
ample  operating  funds  and  a  self-confidence  in  their 
ability  to  play  the  game  all  the  way  through  from  pro¬ 


duction  to  intelligent  selling.  The  amateurs  are  most 
all  smoked  out  of  the  canning  business;  and  few  ini¬ 
tiated  wanting  to  undertake  any  sporting  chances  in 
canning  activities  this  year. 

Maryland  Spinach — Old  crop  about  cleaned  up ;  $1.10 
factory  is  the  cheapest  old  crop  21/2®  available ;  and  of 
course  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  new  pack  can  be 
obtained.  If  1932  product  is  watched  as  to  quality 
there  should  be  an  unusually  big  sale  going  onto  a  bare 
market  with  an  appreciative  public  looking  for  cheaper 
foods  of  good  quality. 

Trucks  Delivers  Canned  Foods — A  number  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois  canners  have  been  doing  a  big  business  in 
making  deliveries  south  of  Ohio  river  by  truck;  but 
most  of  this  business  is  now  being  discontinued  after 
a  few  experiences,  such  as  being  held  up  for  5c  per  mile 
per  truck.  Canners  who  have  been  lucky  in  avoiding 
such  experiences  thus  far  should  make  sure  that  they 
are  in  full  accord  with  different  state  laws  before 
undertaking  long  hauls.  These  traffic  regulations  are 
recently  changing  considerably  in  several  states. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Canned  Shrimp  Market  Firm — Volume  of  Business 
Good — Anti-Hoarding  Bill  Should  Help — Few  Oyster 
Factories  Operating — No  Acreage  Being  Contracted 
For  On  Stringless  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  3,  1932. 

HRIMP — ^The  market  on  raw  and  canned  shrimp  is 
quite  active  at  present  and  a  very  satisfactory 
volume  of  business  is  being  done  in  both. 

The  firm  that  is  doing  today  60%  of  the  business  they 
did  five  years  ago  is  going  over  the  top  in  a  big  way, 
because  we  all  have  to  get  down  to  low  levels,  hence 
the  sooner  we  quit  dreaming  of  big  castles  and  gear 
ourselves  down  to  present  business  conditions,  the 
sooner  adjustment  will  take  place.  In  other  words,  we 
will  have  to  figure  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  instead 
of  hundreds  and  thousands,  because  it  is  unreasonable 
for  the  wage  earner  to  figure  on  big  salaries  and  the 
business  man  on  a  big  margin  of  profit  when  the  cost 
of  living  is  so  low  now  and  the  dollar  will  easily  buy 
twice  as  much  as  it  did  five  years  ago. 

Inflated  times  are  over  with  and  the  fellow  that 
makes  a  dollar  now  has  to  earn  it.  Of  course,  the 
change  of  business  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime 
has  put  lots  of  fellows  out  of  a  job  and  hence  suffering 
and  distres  exists,  but  it  could  not  be  helped  and  it  is 
up  to  us  that  have  jobs  or  have  money,  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  unemployed  and  those  that  need 
help. 

Lots  of  good  is  expected  to  come  from  the  credit 
expension  bill  just  passed  in  Washin^on  and  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  surpass  our  fondest  expectations,  but 
this  bill,  while  intended  as  an  anti-hoarding  measure, 
seems  to  me  will  fall  short  of  its  purpose  to  a  greater 
extent  than  if  a  tax  was  levied  on  those  that  had 
amounts  hoarded  away  in  excess  of  say  $1,000  and  then 
use  this  tax  money  collected  in  the  same  or  similar 
manner  as  the  credit  expansion  money  is  going  to  be 
used.  Probably  a  tax  of  this  kind  might  not  be  con- 
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stitutional  and  it  may  have  other  objections,  but  if 
worked  out  it  would  put  a  penalty  on  hoarding  rather 
than  reward  it  by  offering  an  interest  bond  to  the 
hoarders  for  the  hoarded  money. 

I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  am  entirely  too  dumb  to 
see  any  great  difference  between  hoarding  one  of  the 
new  $100  Government  anti-hoarding  bonds  and  a  $100 
Treasury  Note  (Currency),  because  if  anything,  the 
anti-hoarding  bond  offers  an  inducement  to  hoard,  as  it 
pays  interest,  whereas  U.  S.  Treasury  notes  do  not. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  forestall 
adversities,  we  will  compare  the  panic  of  some  thirty 
years  ago  with  the  present  one.  In  the  former  one 
there  was  plenty  business,  but  no  ready  cash  and  a 
good  deal  of  business  was  done  with  “Scrip.”  In  the 
present  one,  there  is  plenty  money  available,  but  no 
business  and  we  ask,  which  is  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils  ? 

After  the  panic  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  Congress 
passed  the  Currency  Bill  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  was  put  in  operation  to  stave  off  panics,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  these  extraordinary  precautions,  the 
present  panic  has  hit  us  full  force  and  is  still  going 
strong,  therefore,  it  seems  that  “Easy  Money”  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  business  depressions  and  we  may  have 
to  look  further  for  a  remedy.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  teaches  us  how  foolish  we  would  be  if  we  let  up  and 
laid  back  waiting  for  the  (xovemment  or  some  one  else 
improve  business  conditions  for  us,  but  on  the  contrary 
keep  pegging  along  to  the  best  of  our  ability  regardless 
of  what  happens  or  what  does  not  happen. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  medium  and  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.o.b. 
cannery. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  is  moving 
along  in  a  small  way,  as  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
factories  that  usually  can  oysters  are  running  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  so  low  and  the  risk 
of  losing  money  on  the  pack  is  so  great  that  very  few 
firms  have  seen  fit  to  take  chances.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  that  are  running  are  not  enthusiastic,  because 
while  they  are  not  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  selling 
their  pack,  yet  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  small  that  half 
of  the  time  they  don’t  know  whether  they’re  losing  or 
making  money  and  about  the  only  compensation  that 
they  will  get  for  their  efforts  this  year  is  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  they  relieved  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  during  the  time  that  their  factories 
were  running.  However,  the  canning  game  is  no  worse 
shape  than  any  other  and  better  than  many,  so  why 
worry. 

The  oysters  are  in  fine  shape  for  canning  and  they 
turn  out  an  excellent  pack. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce 
cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Siringless  Beans — There  is  no  acreage  of  beans  being 
contracted  for  thus  far  by  the  canners  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  none  will  be  contracted,  but  the 
canners  will  buy  on  the  open  market,'which,  from  their 
experience  last  year,  works  out  better.  The  price  of 
spot  cut  beans  is  75c  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  2V2  and  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.o.b. 
cannery. 

The  new  pack  of  beans  will  hardly  get  started  good 
until  June  1st,  which  is  long  ways  off  yet. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Bn  ''BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Canners  and  Others  Talking  Less,  Working  More — 
Raise  in  Freight  Rates — Warm  Weather  Follows  a  Cold 
Winter — Asparagus  and  Spinach  Soon  Ready — Peach 
Plan  is  Working — Pineapple  Advance  Uncertain — To¬ 
mato  Juice  Getting  Scarce — A  Tribute  To 
Robert  Bentley. 

San  Francisco,  March  3,  1932. 

ESS  TALK  AND  MORE  WORK— Packers  and 
distributors  of  canned  foods  have  less  to  say 
about  market  conditions,  market  trends,  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook,  prices,  and  the  like,  than  in  a  long  time. 
Leaders  in  the  industry  who  formerly  talked  freely, 
and  had  very  definite  ideas  on  many  phases  of  the 
business,  frankly  confess  that  changes  come  so  rapidly 
that  what  seem  words  of  wisdom  today  become  the 
jokes  of  tomorrow.  Statements  are  less  definite  than 
formerly,  are  made  less  freely,  and  the  trade  seems 
inclined  to  a  policy  of  less  talk  and  more  work.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  is  more  of  an  air  of  real  business  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  average  office,  with  the  superfluities  done 
away  with. 

Freight  Increase — The  cut-rate,  battle  for  tonnage  on 
the  part  of  intercoastal  steamship  concerns  that  has 
been  on  for  the  past  year  has  come  to  an  end  and  a 
sharp  increase  in  rates  goes  into  effect  in  March.  The 
rate  on  canned  foods  West  bound  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  raised  from 
25  cents  to  45  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  While  this 
seems  a  rather  stiff  increase,  it  merely  gets  the  rate 
back  to  that  in  effect  before  the  rate  war  began.  The 
Intercoastal  Conference  is  again  in  working  order  and, 
in  addition,  it  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
one  large  line  that  has  never  been  a  member.  Ship¬ 
ments  both  East  bound  and  West  bound  have  been 
sneeded  up  during  the  past  two  weeks,  buyers  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent  having  stretched  a  point  in  plac¬ 
ing  business  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  old 
freight  rates. 

Warm  Weather — Very  warm  weather  has  prevailed 
in  California  during  the  past  week,  following  a  cold 
and  rainy  winter,  and  early  field  crops  are  coming  on 
with  a  rush.  Spinach,  is  making  a  rapid  growth,  with 
the  outlook  that  packing  operations  will  be  under  way 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Asparagus  is 
coming  on  rapidly  and  shipments  on  a  large  scale  will 
soon  be  under  way.  Growers  are  being  advised  that 
canning  operations  will  be  held  off  as  long  as  possible 
and  are  being  urged  to  ship  as  much  of  their  crop  as 
possible.  Peas  have  been  held  back  by  the  cold  weather 
and  much  replanting  has  been  found  necessary.  Most 
of  the  California  crop  is  intended  for  the  fresh  vege¬ 
table  markets,  canning  now  being  on  but  a  small  scale. 

While  some  interests  have  brought  out  opening  prices 
on  canned  spinach,  the  larger  interests  have  not  as  yet 
issued  their  lists  and  the  advance  business  done  has 
been  comparatively  light.  The  prices  that  have  been 
brought  are,  in  many  instances,  more  or  less  elusive 
and  of  a  tentative  nature.  As  soon  as  crop  conditions 
are  definitely  known,  the  large  packers  will  come  out 
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with  their  lists.  In  the  meantime,  stocks  of  last  year’s 
pack  and  the  hold-over  from  previous  years,  are  moving 
steadily. 

The  Market — ^While  it  is  acknowledged  that  business 
is  not  especially  brisk,  manager  Oscar  Hoffman,  of  the 
California  Cling  each  Agency,  suggests  that  sales  are 
in  keeping  with  those  on  other  varieties  of  fruits  and 
are  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  trade  has  permitted  stocks  to  become 
very  low  and  is  waiting  for  the  consumer  demand  to 
show  an  improvement  before  anticipating  requirements 
on  an  increased  scale.  Canner  members  of  this  stabiliz¬ 
ing  organization  freely  express  the  opinion  that  had  the 
agency  not  been  formed.  Choice  cling  peaches,  now 
selling  at  $1.65  a  dozen,  would  be  offered  at  $1.00. 

Pineapple — A  lot  of  rumors  regarding  a  change  in 
pineapple  prices  early  in  March  are  making  the  rounds, 
but  packing  interests  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard 
to  this.  The  demand  is  now  on  a  fairly  steady  basis 
and  it  is  known  that  some  interests  would  prefer  to 
see  it  remain  this  way,  rather  than  disrupt  it  with  a 
general  price  advance.  Some  grades  are  in  light  supply, 
especially  broken  slices,  and  most  packers  are  compelled 
to  refuse  orders  for  these,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
substantial  volume  of  business  on  grades  held  in 
quantities. 

Tomato  Juice — ^Tomato  juice  of  the  better  qualities 
is  getting  rather  difficult  to  locate  in  first  hands  and 
wholesalers  having  stocks  are  commencing  to  tack  on 
advanced  prices.  The  outlook  is  that  the  complete  pack 
will  be  moved  long  before  new  pack  juice  can  be  made 
available.  Most  packers  are  holding  No.  Is  at  75  cents 
a  dozen,  and  No.  2s  at  95  cents,  with  a  few  getting  even 
higher  prices. 

Labels — ^The  label  question  seems  to  be  one  that  is 
never  settled  in  all  its  details.  California  canners,  as 
well  as  canners  elsewhere,  are  giving  careful  attention 
to  opinions  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
regarding  net  weight  statements  on  labels.  The 
Government  officials  suggest  that  some  canners  are 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  law  requires  the  net 
content  statement  to  be  featured  conspicuously.  They 
hold  that  the  placing  of  this  statement  on  side  panels 
is,  in  effect,  an  evasion  of  the  law,  even  if  unintentional. 
The  outlook  is  that  in  the  future  the  net  weight  state¬ 
ment  must  be  made  on  the  main  panel  of  the  label. 

Tribute  to  Robert  Bentley — ^Funeral  rites  for  Robert 
Irving  Bentley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  who  passed  away  in  San 
Francisco  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  were  held  two 
days  later  in  Grace  Cathedral,,  with  Dean  J.  Wilmer 
Gresham  officiating. 

In  an  outpouring  of  love  and  respect  to  his  memory, 
hundreds  of  San  Franciscans  of  every  walk  of  life 
gathered  at  the  Cathedral.  Mayor  Angelo  Rossi  and 
Supervisor  Emmett  Hayden  represented  the  municipal 
government  in  the  large  group  which  followed  the 
casket  as  honorary  pallbearers.  Others,  including 
leaders  in  the  canning  industry,  were  Frank  B.  Ander¬ 
son,  James  K.  Armsby,  R.  M.  Barthold,  Elmer  E.  Chase, 
Allen  L,  Chickering,  W.  F.  Clayton,  Burke  Corbet, 
William  H.  Crocker,  Leland  W.  Cutler,  Alfred  W. 
Eames,  Milton  M.  Esberg,  Mortimer  Fleishacker, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  Frederick  J.  Koster, 
J.  B.  Levison,  Donald  MacDonald,  Frank  D.  Madison, 
William  Magee,.  Gaetano  Merola,  Charles  C.  Moore,  C. 


K.  MCIntosh,  Warren  Olney,  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  Wil¬ 
liam  Sproule,  Richard  M.  Tobin,  Percy  Towne,  Leonard 
E.  Wood,  Charles  Miner  Cooper,  Karl  F.  Meyer  and 
Langley  Porter. 

In  tribute  to  Mr.  Bentley’s  rare  qualities  of  char¬ 
acter,  mind  and  heart,  that  made  him  beloved  as  a 
man  and  admired  as  a  citizen.  Dean  J.  Wilmer  Gresham 
spoke  with  deep  feeling  in  eulogy. 

“His  life  was  gentle,  but  that  gentleness  rested  upon 
strength,”  Dean  Gresham  said.  “The  elements  in 
Robert  Bentley  were  mixed  with  a  consistent  nobleness, 
which  you  who  loved  him  knew  so  well. 

“At  the  base  of  that  nobleness  was  his  rectitude.  He 
had  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  His  mind  was  above 
vanity.  True  and  just  in  all  his  dealings,  he  wore  the 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.  This  is  no  post-mortem 
praise.  It  has  been  the  spontaneous  estimate  of  his 
contemporaries. 

“Another  elemental  quality  of  his  gentle  spirit  is 
expressed  in  the  phrase  of  his  dearest,  closest  friend, 
the  beloved  companion  of  his  rich  and  gracious  life. 
‘He  was  a  true  lover.’  A  lover  of  home,  that  walled  in 
sacred  kingdom,  near  to  the  heart  of  God.  A  lover  of 
books,  of  music,  of  mirth.  A  lover  of  the  great  out¬ 
doors,  of  meadow,  grove  and  stream.  Like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem,  a  lover  of  his  fellow  man.  The  field  of  his 
life  was  rich  in  little  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  love.” 

The  interment  was  private,  with  only  members  of 
the  family  and  the  honorary  pallbearers  in  attendance. 

A  memorial  resolution  in  honor  of  Mr.  Bentley  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  day  following 
his  passing,  with  several  members  speaking  in  his 
eulogy. 

Notes — The  formation  of  a  new  company  embracing 
the  Haleakala  Pineapple  Company  and  the  pineapple 
division  of  the  Maui  Agricultural  Company,  on  the 
island  of  Maui,  is  under  consideration.  The  fruit  would 
be  packed  at  the  Kahului  plant  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  merged  lands 
will  produce  1,000,000  cases  of  pineapple  annually. 

The  strike  of  sardine  fishermen  at  San  Pedro,  Cal., 
under  way  for  several  weeks,  has  been  brought  to  an 
end.  Tuna  fishermen,  however,  are  still  on  strike,  with 
eleven  canneries  in  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  affected. 
The  dispute  is  over  posted  prices  for  this  year’s  catch. 

Pierson  J.  Lynch,  member  of  an  accounting  firm  in 
New  York  which  does  much  work  for  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Co.,  the  Soviet  buying  agency  in  this  country, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco.  He  said  that  it 
was  his  understanding  that  the  Soviets  plan  to  make 
extensive  purchases  of  canning  equipment  manu¬ 
factures  in  California.  A  branch  of  the  Amtorg  Trad¬ 
ing  Co.,  is  maintained  at  San  Francisco,  with  P. 
Belsky  in  charge. 

Thomas  A.  Brooks  was  recently  appointed  head  of 
the  purchasing  department  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco.  Elaborate  facilities  are  maintained  for 
the  testing  of  canned  foods  and  other  food  products. 

W.  B.  Wellman,  of  Wellman,  Peck  &  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  has  left  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  with  Mrs. 
Wellman.  -i  ■ 

The  extension  division  of  the  University  of  California 
has  launched  a  course  on  foreign  commerce  at  San 
Francisco,  with  William  Fisher,  San  Francisco  ex¬ 
porter,  lecturing  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  foreign 
trade,  tariffs,  ocean  transportation  and  exchange. 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
ASPARAGUS  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  CUTTERS,  Stringless. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEETS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea'  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Ca'nning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltmire. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Eltc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ins.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Kdw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Ca'n  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  ach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin, _  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiamapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  R  bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  a'nd  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapma'n  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy :  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  'Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  Sec  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLEIRS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Marburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  M  rral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  (Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafte.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore: 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bea'n  Mchy. 

CUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cam.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  Ni  J.  _ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory -Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City._ 

Continental  Can  (3o.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Fiirepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprajgue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tauks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbiirg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY, 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc.,  FMbre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Continental  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  ^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PECTIN,  Apple,  Powdered. 

Speas  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTINIG  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  EHc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Continental  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SELVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corp. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

•  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Eltc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burt»n  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
’Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

.Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle.* 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 


March  7,  193- 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vinera 
Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleanere 
Green  Bean  Snipper* 
Conveyor* 

Can  Marker* 

Lift  Truck* 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  * 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Tranamiaaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


Hybrid  Lines  of  Sweet  Corn 


Stowell’s  Evergreen  Family  Country  Gentleman  Family 

Two  pairs  oj  Inbred  parents  combined  to  produce  Hybrid  strains,  the  central 
ear  in  each  case  being  the  resulting  Hybrid. 

UNIFORMITY  of  Growth  and  Maturity  and  INCREASE  in  Yield  are  the  out¬ 
standing  factors  in  this  new  method  of  corn  breeding. 

CANNERS  who  have  used  our  Hybrid  stocks  have  found  not  only  increased  ton¬ 
nage  per  acre  but  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  packed  per  ton  of  ears. 

We  can  furnish  Hybrid  lines  of  leading  varieties  and  solicit  your  inquiries. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The^Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven^  Connecticut 


